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The Schools of New York City. 


Wecontinue our extracts from the report of the City Su- 
perintendent. 

Supt. CALKINS 858: 

“ Reading is a subject which must necessarily continue to 
occupy considerable attention of teachers through each grade 
of the course of instruction, as it has done since the first 
school was opened. It is universally acknowledged to be an 
indispensable branch of education, without which all other 
subjects of school instruction would be of little value. In 
importance it stands at the head of that of school studies, 
the necessity of which is never questioned by the most rigid 
economist in public education. 

“Notwithstanding the great importance of this subject, 





and the great amount of time spent in learning to read, the | 


majority of teachers do not appear to understend, as well as 
might reasonably be expected from their own experience, 
what means are best adapted to secure most effectually, with 
the least expenditure of time, the ends sought in teaching 
reading. It becomes, therefore, a matter of exceeding im- 
portance that inquiries be made to ascertain the causes of 
the unsatisfactory results in teaching, for if that which 
chiefly leads to those conditions which are so justly criti- 
cised can be definitely ascertained, appropritae means for 
securing much more valuable results in reading may be 
readily employ: d. In order that a clear understanding may 
be had as to what means are adopted to secure excellent re- 
sults in teaching reading in primary schools, it is necessary 
to consider the starting point, also the final aim to sttained. 
“The Starting Point in Teaching Reading —The childs 
enters school with knowledge of the use of words which have 
been been acquired in the most natural way,—by observa- 
tion. Yet these words are known only by the organs of 
speech and by the sense of hearing. The knowledge of these 
words constitutes the known to thechild, and indicates to the 
thoughtful teacher both the starting point in teaching read- 
ing, and also the matter to be taught first. Learning to read 
properly commences with learning to kpow words by the 
sense of sight ; and those words should be learned by sight 
Girst which are already known by hearing and by speech. 
Single words which are names of familiar objects, or of their 
uses, and actions, are most appropriate fr the first lesson. 
Each word should be learned asa whole by hearing. The 
elements of form and sound should be taught separately. 
“In learning to talk, the child uses and understands the 
words as representations of objects, qualities, or actions 
Nouns, adjectives, and verbs are learned first ; the words 
which serve as joints and hinges in language are acquired 
later, not as single words, but their use in sentences. In 
like manner this class of words should be learned in read- 


« Having become familiar with seveal single words, as 
above described, the pupils ate prepared to take their first 
lessons in discovering thoughis represented by two or more 
words as new hat, new book, old cap. good girl, good boy, 

dog barks, see dog run, see cat play, hear cat purr, ete. 
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Subsequently such words as «, the, and, at, for, by, to, in, 


with, this, etc., may be joined with similar groups of words, 
sv asto form phrases and sentences. Gradaally complete 
sentences may be introduced to the young learners in read- 
the, and they may be required to find the{thoughts express- 
ed in each. These exercises are important aids in teaching 
children t read thoughts represented by the sentences instead 
of reading the separate words as mere words. The giving of 
too much attention to the reading of mere words, and too 


little importance to reading the phrases and sentences of | 


the lesson, are the most promisnent causes of that lack of in 
telligence which characterizes far too many of the reading 
exercises heard in school. 


“During the early steps in teaching reading, the best 
tools within the reach of teacher are the blackboard, chalk, 
and pointer; charts and books are useful at a later stage; 
apd when these are first employed they should be used in 
connecfion with, and in alternation with, the blackboard. 
There is but little danger of using the blackboard too much 
during the first three or four months learning to read, pro- 
vided that new and progressive lessons are introduced eaeh 
day,and previous ones carefully re-read. Indeed, before 
books are put into the hands of children in a class, they 
may be taught to read from a blackboard several of the les- 
sons contained in the book. And the first instruction given 
by the use of the reading-book may have for its chief object 
to teach the pupils to find the words and sentences which 
they can be taught, from the first, to find readily the thougts 
expréssed in the lesson, and to read in an intelligent manner, 
instead of spelling their way slowly through the individual 
words,‘and gaining little or no idea of what they mean as 
grouped in the sentences. 

“ Good methods of teaching reading proceed in the follow- 
ing order: First, words are taught as signs of simple 
thoughts; second, the discovery of thoughts represented in 
two or more words, in phrases, and in sentences ; third, the 
reading of the thoughts thus discovered in a proper manner. 
By such methods children acquire habits of giving chief at- 
tention to the thoughts, and thereby gain ability to read new 
lessons intelligently. 

“In teaching single words the prominent inquiries should 
be. What does this word represent or mean? What is the 
word? In teaching phrases and sentences the inquiries may 
be—What do these words say ? What thought do they rep- 
resent? How should the thoughts be spoken ? These or sim 
ilar inquiries should be made of the pupils throughout each 
new lesson, until they have acquired the ability to examine 
new lessons in like manner and readily discover the 
thoughts. 

‘* Reading is'employed,‘during the}year subsequent to those 
spent in school, chiefly as {a means of silently gaining the 
thoughts which others have written, Elocutionary reading 
necessarily occupies a very small part of the time spent in 
reading. Even this mustalso dependc hiefly upon{a ready dis- 
covery of the thoughts represented by the sentences read. 
Therefore fromwhateverstandpoint reading is reviewed it is 
evident that chief attention should be given to training the 
pupils in such habits as wi!l give them the greatest profi- 
ciency in discovering, and properly speaking, the thoughts 
of the sentences. 

“ Too commonly teachers employ the different aids for teach 
ing reading, spelling, defiuitions, punctuation, (phonetics, 
inflection. emphasis, as if these constituted so many distinct 
subjects of study ; and from the manner of presenting them 
they fail to produce the results for which they are chiefly 
valuable. Neither the teaching of spelling, definitions, phon 
etics, distinctness of enunciation, correct pronunciation, name 
and uses of pauses, emphasis, inflections, nor each and all of 
these, when taught as distinct subjects only, will produce 
intelligent, thoughtful reading. The meaning of words by 
their use, and by definitions, their elementary sounds, pro- 











nunciation, pauses, inflections, emphasis, all should be re- 
garded and used as aids in teaching reading, each having 
its own office In assisting pupils to discover and speak cor- 
rectly the thoughts of the lesson, so that both the'reader and 
the listener shall intelligently understand that which is 
read. T'hought is the pivotal point around which all other 
matters, methods, and means used in teaching reading 
should turn. 

“In this connection it is proper to add that additional fac- 
ility7 may be given to learning to read by the use ot Dr. 
Leigh’s pronouncing type, during the first years of school 
instruction. By its proper use, the beginner in reading 
is enabled to make more rapid progress in learning the pro- 
nunciation of new words, than is possible by the use of the 
ordinary type only. From personal observations made in 
the schools where it has been in use for several years, I be- 
lieve that a more general use of First and Second Readers, 
printed in this type, would facilitate the learning to read in 
lower primary classes. 

“In conformity with the views above presented, I have 
endeavored, during my examination of classes in readiug,"to 
give most credit to such results as indicated properattention 
to the thoughts of the lesson, and an intelligent expression 
of them; and to give less credit to that reading which 
showed that the teaching had been based upon mere imita- 
tion, and where the chief results attained comprised little 
eise than a recitation of lessoas which had been memor- 
ized, 

“The plan of examination by topics, instead of classes, 
which has been in operation during’a little more than a year, 
is leading to more uniform results in methods of teaching, 
also in character of the instruction. I am happy in being 
able to report an improvement in these respects in all the 
subjects which have been assigned to me—reading, object 
lessons, and vocal music.” 

Supt. JONEs, says :—‘ Numeration in the lower grades of 
the Primary School, is most carefully taught in nearly all 
the classes. The reading and writing of numbers through 
hundreds, thousands, and even millions, are generally per- 
formed with readiness by the pupils, the larger portion of 
whom write the figures in a very creditable manner. Ex- 
ercises in adding single columns, as prescribed in the Course 
of Studies, are usually correctly performed; but it is where 
we have examples extending through thousands and mil- 
lions, consisting of five or six lines, that errors become fre. 
quent. Mistakes in addition are more frequent than in any 
other rule, notwithstanding the oral drills and the’attention 
paid tothe subject. Practical examples in the fundamental 
rules are not given by the teachers ; this I regard’as an im- 
portant error. They leave them, we are told, till they re- 
view the studies, and this often happens to be some time 
after the classes are examined. Asso large a number of 
children leave these classes in order to obtain employment 
in retail stores, it is highly necessary that they should be 
familiar with that class of examples, which can jast as well 
be taught them at one time asat another. A thorough 
drilling in mental arithmetic is an essential aidin discip- 
lining the mind, and the benefits which flow therefrom are 
incalculable, The results in this exercise are creditable, 
but not as good, in all respects, as is desirable. 

“There is a very great improvement in slate-writing ina 
large number of schools, which is shown in the work of the 
Fifth Grade, and continued through all the higher ones, 
Specimens presented by some of the First Grade pupils sur- 
pass in neatness of style those which were formerly exhib- 
ited by the advanced classes of the Grammar Schools, Where 


these very creditable results are attained, teachers are care-~ 


ful to give the requisite instructions to the pupils as to how 
to sit and how to hold the pen, and know howjto}comps) & 
compliance with these necessary directions.} 
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“The in the three higher grades, to w 
it is confined, is of a variable character. Tracing-books in 
some of the schools are used in the second and third grades, 
while in others they are discarded. In the former, we may 
have clean books, the words may be neatly traced, and yet 
the name of the pupil at the foot of the page miserably 
written. Where there are no tracing books, or where the 
tracing is confined to one or two lines at the top of each 
page, the results are far more satisfactory, and the improve- 
ment made is very commendable. Iu the latter instances, 
the pupils rely on themselves, seek to make each letter cor- 
rectly, instead of performing the mechanical exercise of 
tracing letters or words which are faintly written on the 
pages of their books. Some principals regard the tracing 
books as an aid to children just learning to write, while | 
others believe that they are hindrances which should be 
avoided. I am inclined to believe that the latter view is 
the correct one, and have not encouraged the use of tracing 
books in any of the classes.” 

Supt. McMULLEN, says :—“ In slate writing, the schools, 
generally, are doing well ; in some instances so well that a 
proper degree of praise would seem to verge upon exaggera- 
tion to a person not fully conversant with the facts in the 
case, In every examination, the following requirements 
were kept in view: first, that the pencils be of sufficient 
fength and properly pointed; second, that the slates be 
clean ; third, that the writing be uniform; fourth, that the 
work be systematically arranged. The second require- 
ment was considered especially important, not only for the 
reason that it conduces to excellence in writing, but also 
because it tends to produce a love of cleanliness, to foster 
which the Manual expressly states is the duty of ever teach- 


er. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


“ T find that the method of instruction in this subject has 
been improved, especially in the lower grades. There isa 
more frequent use of the chart, the globe, and the outline 
map; and, consequently, a more definite and positive ac- 
quaintance has been shown by the pupils with those pri- 
mary avd general facts about the earth and its surface 
which it isso desirable that beginners should obtain. 

“ Work on the map-drawing was presented by a number 
of classes, in a few instances remarkably good. Asarule, 
however, the efforts of the pupils in this direction are un- 
satisfactory. ‘The advantages to be derived from the appli- 
cation of drawing to the study of geography are sufficiently | 
numerous to prompt the suggestion that one of the eight 
lessons every two weeks, in geography, in the 8th, 7th, 6th, 
and 5th grades, and one of the nine lessons, every three 
weeks, in the 4th, 3d, and 2d grades, and one of the eight 
lessons, every four weeks, in the lst grade, should be de- 
voted to this purpose.” 

Supt. HARRISON, says:—“In the examination of the 
classes in grammar, the construction of sentences and the | 
correction of errors have been made to take precedence of 
formal analysis, whether sentential or verbal. A brief out- | 
line of the method pursued is here given. The teacher re- 
ports the leading points covered in the instruction given. | 
Within these limits, when not obviously inconsistent with | 
the regulations of the Board, the pupils are required to write 
a number of sentences of specified forms, and containing | 
specified elements. The individual pupil is then called | 
upon to read the sentence he has constructed, to state oral- | 
ly and as briefly as is consistent with definiteness the ar- 
rangement, connection, dependence, and functions of the 
several parts, and, as far as the time will allow, the influ- 
ence of the subordinate parts in modifying the thought ex- | 
pressed by the principal proposition or propositions. When 
the statement is ended the pupils are called upon to sug 
gest criticisms upon its correctness, This furnishes an ex- 
cellent test of the character of the instruction given, and 
determines whether it bas been based upon an appeal to 
the pupil’s intelligence, or merely upon his memory of the 
statements in his text-book, vaguely comprehended, or per- 


a not at all understood. 
n the course of these exercises, errors in syntax or ety- 





mology frequently occur, the discussion of which by the 
class gives due prominence to the most directly practical 


part of the general subject. Other exercises, invelving the 
correction of common errors of speech, are usually added, 
and the necessity of a knowledge of the chief rules of Eng- 
lish grammar thoroughly exemplified. In the parsing and 
analysis of sentences, the frequent repetition of rules and 
definitions has been uniformly discouraged. It is a tradi- 
tionary element, useful within certain very brief limits ; 
beyond these, it becomes a senseless waste of time. 

“Composition receives more attention than in previous 
years. The methods of teaching it are improving, and are 
more natural; and the topics are generally well selected. 
Plaia letter-writing, simple description, and unpretentious 
marrative furnish a field sufficiently broad and varied. 

“ Besides a careful inspection of the 





completed specimens 
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viously written upon by the class. These ps a though 
in my judgment very important, merely tested the pupils’ 
ability to draw from the memory and the imagination what 
the mind, unaided by the teacher’s question, would itself 
suggest in relation to the given topic. The thoughts and 
ideas thus arising were first written in order of their sug- 
gestion, and, as a second step, arranged or numbered in or- 
der of their logical sequence. In this latter form they be- 
come the basis of composition. This valuable discipline is 
readily made a class exercise, and evidently adds both to the 
pleasure and the profit of the composition exercise, 

“The treatment of this important department of teaching 
elementary science, has long been pervaded by errors in 
method, arieing from a gross misconception of the nature of 
the results intended to be effected. Teachers now, more 
generally than heretofore, recognize the value, comprehen- 
siveness, and disciplinary functions of the exercises. When 
properly given, they train, first, the perceptive and concep- 
tive faculties in the “ object lesson” stage of the exercises. 
In the second stage, they train the memory of facts and 


| ideas, not ot words, in their responses to the review ques- 


tions of the teacher. In the third stage, the “leading 
strings,” the questions, are abandoned and the memory must 
“walk alone.” This is readily done by training the pupils 
to write upon their slates a brief synopsis consisting of 
single words or short phrases, and suggesting the principle 
ideas of the lesson given. The next stage is to train the 
logical faculty in arranging or numbering the points of the 
synopsis in their proper order. The pupils, individually, 
are then called upon to make a “ connected oral statement” 
of what they know about the subject—glass, sulphur, or 
respiration, for instance, glancing from time to time at bis 
brief synopsis, in order to refresh the memory. No better 
nor simpler training in facility of expression can well be 
afforded. Though long in the statement, the whole method 
is quite brief in its practical operation. This arises from 
the close relation of the successive steps. In nearly every 
instance where this method has been employed, the teach- 
ers have supplemented the exercises by allowing their pu- 
pils te write brief compositions upon their slates. The re- 
sults in such cases are generally highly creditable, and are 
doing much to produce facility and accuracy in written 
statement. 

“T have been led to dwell thus at length upon this sub- 
ject from a deep conviction of its importance, and from the 
gratifying evidence‘already presented in the examinations, 
of the intelligent interest taken, both by pupils and teach- 
ers, in this part of the school course. 

“In regard to Natural Philosophy, I have nothing new to 
report, except that the number of teachers who confine 
their teaching to the statements of the text-book is decreas- 
ing, and that simple experiments are more generally made 
the basis of reviews. 
™ “Astronomy is somewhat more fully attended to. The at- 
tention given in scores of classes to the current phenomena, 
particularly anything at all unusual, is very gratifying. 
The past year has been remarkably fertile in ‘ ‘mportant as- 
tronomical events. These have been quite intelligently 
| studied by the pupils, and a personal observation of the 
heavens has become a much more marked element than at 
any previous time within my experience of the work of the 
| classes. In one of the male classes, a good sun-mark on the 
window-sill and floor is a matter of daily observation, and 
| by means of the almanac and the teachers’ instruction the 
equation of time appears to be well understood by the class.” 

Supt. ScHEM, says :—“ The method of teaching history by 
reading lessons, as prescribed by the new course of instruc- 
tion, has been eminently successful. I feel no hesitation in 
saying that the majority of the boys and girls who passed 
through ali the three higher grades of our Grammar Schools, 
have received lasting impressions of the peculiar traits 
which characterized Greece, Rome, England, and other 
great nations. The progress made, as shown in the ex- 
aminations of the last two months, is particularly satisfac- 
tory. The mistakes which were reported last year as hav- 
been met with in some classes, have almost wholly disap- 
peared. No class has yet been examined, during the period 
referred to, in which the reading of history could be pro- 
nounced a failure ; and quite generally teachers and pupils 
have manifested an enthusiasm for the subject, which not 
only promises to make the reading of history very instruc- 
tive to the pupils of our schools, but will add the experience 
of these schoois to the testimony of those educaters who 
attribute to the lessons of aniversal history a great educa- 
tive power. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 

Fruit.—England has become so fond of American apples 
that it is estimated she can certainly take an average of from 
12,000 to 15,000 barrels a week , for thef{whole market year of 
nine months, 








“Ho, there! fisherman, hold your hand! 
Tell me what is that far away— 
There, where over the Isle of Sand 
Hangs the mist-cloud sullen and gray ? 
See! it rocks vith a ghastly life, 
Rising and rolling through clouds of spray, 
Right in the midst of the breakers’ strife— 
Tell me, what is it, Fisherman, pray?” 


“That, good sir, was a steamer stout 
As ever paddled around Cape Race, 
And mariy’s the wild and stormy bout 
She had with the winds in that self same place; 
But her time had come; and at ten o’clock 
Last night she struck on that lonesome shore, 
And her sides were gnawed by the hidden rock, 
And at dawn this morning she was no more.” 


“Come, as you seem to know, good man, 
The terrible fate of this gallant ship, 
Tell me all about her that you can, — 
And here’s my flask to moisten your lip. 
Tell me how many she had on board— 
Wives and husbands, and lovers true— 
How did it fare with her human hoard, 
Lost she many or lost she few?” 


“ Master, I may not drink of your flask, 
Already too moist I feel my lip; 
But I’m ready to do what else you ask, 
And spin you my yarn about the ship: 
*T was ten o’clock, as I said, last night, 
When she struck the breakers and went ashore, 
And scarce had broken the morning’s light 
Than she sank jn twelve feet of water, or more. 


“ But long ere this they knew their doom, 
And the Captain called all hands to prayer; 
And solemnly over the ocean’s boom 
The orisons rose on the troubled air. 
And round about the vessel there rose 
Tall plumes of spray as white as snow, 
Like angels in their ascension clothes, 
Waiting for those who prayed below. 


“So those three hundred people clung 
As well as they could to spar and rope ; 
With a word of prayer upon every tongue, 
Nor on any face a glimmer of hope. 
But there was no blubbering weak and wild— 
Of tearful faces I saw but one, 
A rough old salt, who cried like a child, 
And not for himself, but the Captain’s son. 
“The Captain stood on the quarter-deck, 
Firm but pale, with trumpet in hand, 
Sometimes he looked on the breaking wreck, 
Sometimes he sadly looked on land. 
And often he smiled to cheer the crew— 
But, Lord! the smile was terrible grim— 
‘Til over the quarter a huge sea flew, 
And that was the last they saw of him. 


“T saw one young fellow, with his bride, 
Standirg amidship upon the wreck; 

His face was white as the boiling tide, 
And she was clinging about his neck. 

And I saw them try to say good-bye, 
But neither could hear the other speak; 

So they floated away through the sea to die— 
Shoulder to shoulder, and cheek to cheek. 


‘* And there was a child, but eight at best, 
Who went his way in a sea we shipped, 
All the while holding upon his breast 
A little pet parrot whose wings were clipped. 
And as the boy and the bird went by, 
Swinging away on a tall wave’s crest, 
They were grappled by a man with a drowning cry; 
And together the three went down to rest. 
“And so the crew went one by one, 
Some with gladness, and few with fear; 
Cold and hardship such work had done 
That few seemed frightened when death was near. 
Thus every soul on board went down— 
Sailor and passenger, little and great, 
The last that sank was a man of my town, 
A capital swimmer—the second ma’ 
“Now, lonely Fisherman, who are you, 
That say you saw this terrible wreck? 
How do I know what you say is true, 
When every mortal.was righe obs from pane deck? 
Where were you in the hour of 
How do you know what you oaeet 
His answer was in an,under-breath— 
“ Master, I was the second mate! ” 
—FITZ-JAMES O'BRIEN. 
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Up! awake from slumber! 
There is work for you to do; 

Would you plod along life’s pathway, 
With no better aim in view 

“Than your silly, selfish pleasures ? 
If another’s way is dark, 

‘Shed some sunlight o’er his pathway— 
Lend a hand to steer his bark. 


Each one has his work appointed— 
Has some field to labor in, 

While ambition points us upward 
To the motto “ Work and win.” 

Do ot think yourself degraded— 
We have our respective spheres; 

All cannot be doctors, lawyers, 
Merchants, ministers, or peers. 





Every person has his station— 
. Has some duty to perform, 

Which, if nobly done, is worthy 
Of the highest honors worn ; 

Let us live, then, truly, nobly, 
And in life’s incessant din 

Have some aim for which to labor, 
With the motto, “ Work and win.” 


There are thorny paths before us— 
Paths that other feet have trod, 
Until wearied with life’s burden, 
They are laid beneath the sod 
We must all toil up the hillside— 
Up where bravest sons have been, 
Never faltering, always striving, 
With the will to “ Work and win.” 
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Old Sayings in a Rhyme. 





As poor as a church mouse; as thin as a rail; 
As fat asa porpoise; as rough as a gale; 

As brave as a lion; asspry asa cat; 

As bright as a sixpence; as weak as a rat. 


As p.oud as a peacock; as sly as a fox; 

q As mad as a March hare; as strong as an ox; 
As fair as a lily; as empty as air ; 
As rich as a Croesus; as cross as a bear. 


As pure as an angel; as neat as a pin; 

As smart as a steel trap: as ugly as sin; 
As dead as a door nail; as white as a shest; 
4s fiat as a pancake; as red as a beet. 


As round as an apple; as black as our hat; 
As brownas aberry; as blind as a bat; 

As mean asa miser; as full as a tick; 

As plump as a partridge; as sharp as a stick. 


As clean as a penny; as black as a pall; 
As hard as a millstone; as bitter as gall ; 
As fine as a fiddle; as clear as a bell; 
As dry as aherring: as deep as a well, 


As light as a feather; as hard as a rock; t 
As stiff as a poker; as calm as a clock; i 

As green as a gosling; as brisk as a bee; 

And now let me stop, lest you weary of me. ' 





Declamation. 


TAKE HOLD. 

A large building has just been destroyed by fire. The workmen 
“were soon busily engaged in rebuilding, and, as the heavy tim- 
bers were lifted to their places, you could hear the cry, “ Take 
hold! take hold!” And the men did take hold with a will, and 
the building went up and up until it was finished. Had these 
men stood idly by and paid no attention to the command, 
“Take hold!” the spot where the building now stands would 
have remained covered with charred logs ashes, bricks and 
«mortar, and everything would have been in confusion. But not 
80; they took their hands out of their pockets,and went to work 
‘with energy. 

So, boys, it must be with you. Do you wish to accomplish 
anything? Do you wish to be spoken of as ons who has risen 
trom the bottom round in the ladder of iife to the topmost? 
Take hold. Yes, stop loafing and moping on thestreet corners; 
take your hands out of your pockets, and take hold with a 
will, and soon, like the building I have just described, you will 
be going upward and onward, a beautiful structure—one that 
will command the respect and admiration of all men. 

Do you wish to see the cause of temperance prosper, aud the 
legions of darkness and despair driven from our earth? Take 
hold. Do you want to see the day soon come when tobacco 
will no more pollute the months of your playmates, when the 
- game of God will no more be taken in vain? Then stand not 





dies, but go to work; take hold, pledge against smoking, 
chewing, swearing and drinking. Will you doit? Will the 
young men of America take hold of the great reforms that are 
now agitating our country, and help push them onward to vic- 
tory? God grant they may! te 





From the Scholar's Companion, 
Dialogue--Young America. 


Characters John Jones, James Kelly, Wm. Kelly, Walter, 
Brown, Chas. Smith, Ned Snipes, and Tom Snoo" .. 
First ScenE 
(John meets Charlie Smith n the street.) 

John. Hallo, Charlie! Where are you going in such a hurry? 

Chas. Going to see Walter Brown. Won't yougo along? 

John. I don’t care if I do. ‘How long are you going to stay ? 

Chas. That depends op circumstances. If Jim Brown and 
Ned Snipes are there as they agreed to be, it won't take long 
to do the business. 

John. Business! You talk very big I think. What do fyou 
boys know about business ? 

Chas.. (Earnestly.) Just as much as anybody, and you will 
find it out if you will come along.)(Enter James Kelly) Why, 
Jim, we are going after you. 

Jim. That depends on where I am going, I suppose. 

Chas. I thought you were going to meet me at Walter 
Brown’s this afternoon. 

Jim. Well, I went there and you weren't there, so I was 
going after you. 

John. Well, I stopped him, soif there is any damage you 
must charge it to me. 

Chas. Oh! I guess there is no damage. 

John. I didn’t know but there might be, you've been talking 
so much about business. 

Jim. Then you've told John what’s up, Charlie? 

Chas. No, not a word, I only said I was going on business. 

John. You needn't tell me anything you don’t want to, for 
I’m not much of a man of business. 

Jim. 0! it’s no great secret! I say Sharlie, let’s have John 


for one. 
Chas. Agreed! The more the merrier. 


John? 
John. I say I’m mighty curious to know what great business 


you are up to. 

Jim. Well, Charlie, I was going to tell you to come to our 
house this evening Our folks are going away, and it will be a 
first rate time for our meeting. 

Chas. Johnnie I'll tell you all about it on our way home. By 
the way Jim, how will we let the other boys know. 

Jim. Why, youtell Ned Snipes, and I'll tell Walter Brown 
and Tom Snooks, and be sure to come by half-past six o'clock. 
(Exit. Charlie and John together, and James the other direc- 


tion alone.) 
SECOND ScENE, 

A sitting-room in Mrs. Kelly’s house. James Kelly seated 
studying, and Billy ciphering. 

Billy. 1 say, Jim, you ought to show me about these fractions 
You said you would. 

Jim. 01 don’t bother me now. I’ve got this grammar les- 
son to get right off, for there’s a lot of boys coming here to- 


What say you, 


ht. 

Billy. What for? 

Jim. O, no matter what for. We've got some business to do 
which you little boys aren’t old enough to understand. 

Billy. Little boys! You're wonderful big aren’t you? Did 
father and mother say that they might come? 

Jim. They don’t know anything about it, and you must’nt 
tell then. 

Billy. I will tell ’em if you don’t show me how to do this 


sum. 

Jim. Well, Billy, if I'll show you, will you promise not to say 
a word to the old folks? 

Billy. Yes, if they don’t come before the boys go away. 

Jim. And you will go out in the kitchen and stay with Brid- 
get when the boys come? 

Billy. Not an inch. Don’t you s’pose I want to know what's 
going on? 

Jim. Til give you something if you'll go. 

Billy. What ’ll you give me? 

Jim. A dozen marbles. 

Billy, And a ball too? 

Jim. Yes, if you'll promise not to say anything about the 
boys being here. 

Billy. Well, I shan’t promise any such thing. 

(Bell rings.) 

Jim. There, the boys have come and I haven't got my les- 
son in grammar. 

Billy. And I haven’t got my sum done. Hang it all! (James 
goes to the door, and admits Charles Smith, Walter Brown and 


Ned Snipes.) 
Jim. Tm giad you've come early boys, but where’s the 


Aren’t they here? I thought we were late. 
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Chas. 
Billy. Now, Jim, you'll have time to show me about this 





seat by Billy, and they cipher and talk to themselves.) 

Chas. James, have your father and mother gone out ? 

Jim. Yes, half an hour ago, and we shall have to hurry up or 
they’ll be home before we get through. 

Walter. Well, boys, I think it isa shame to come without 
asking Mrs. Kelley if we could come. 

Jim. O, she wouldn’t care; it’s only the old man that would 
scold about it. 

Walter. Why! James, are you allowed to call your father 
“the old man? ” 

Billy. (Looking up.) Not by a jug full, he ain’t. 

Jim (Angrily,) You be still Billy, and learn your arithmetic 
lesson. I call father and mother just what I have a mind to. 

Billy. Yes, when you're mad, and you get {licked for it too, 
sometimes. 

Jim. Boys, you mustn't believe half Billy says; he’s only 
gassing. (Bell rings. James goes to the door and admits John 
Jones and Tom Snooks.) Why, boys, we thought you weren't 
coming. 

Tom. Well, we came very near not coming at all, for we had 
to coax John’s mother ever so long before she would let him 
come. 

John Yes, and{then she said I must be home in an hour. 

Chas. Well, then, let us get at our business at once. 

John Charlie is great on business. One would think he was 
President of a Rail Road Company. 

Tom Likely he will be some day and he wants a little prac 
tice. 

Ned Well, here’s a chance for him then, for Billy and I have 
practiced ever so long on this example. 

Billy. Vl bet he can’t do it. 

Jim. Billy be still—Such little boys as you should be seen 
and not heard, 

Billy. Well, look at me then and I'll be still. 

Walter I think Ned and Billy had better lay aside their 
arithmetic ’til we get throngh that important business Charlie 
tells about. 

James. So I say, and now we'll all sit down and be still, and 
Charlie shall make us a speech and say what we are going to 
do. 

(All sit down quietly, and Charlie, rising with dignity, says :) 

Charlie. Well, boys, you all know that we as a class are very 
much abused. If there is any mischief done in the town, it is 
aidte us boys. Why, only a few weeks ago, some stones were 
laid on the railroad track, and everybody said it was the boys 
that did it. 

Billy. Well, so it was—wasn't it, Ned ? 

Ned. Yes, I guess so. 

James. [insist that the gentleman who has the floor shal 
not be interrupted. 

Ned. (Scornfully.) Ha, ha, ha! gentleman on the floor. 

Charlie. Well, I have come to the conclusion that we will 
not stand all this abuse. 

Ned. How are you going to help it ? 

Tom. Knock everybody down that says a word against us. 

Walter. And thus prove that we deserve all we have laid to 
our charge. 

John. I suppose we all have some trouble as well as Charlie, 
My great trouble is, the old folks will not let me go out nights 
I don’t see, for my part, why I can’t go just as well as they 


can. 
Walter. I’m sure none of our parents would object to our go- 


ng out occasionally and to proper places. 

Tom. Yes, but likely John wants to go semi-occasionally. 

James. Well, my trouble is, father won't let the boys come 
to see me half as often as I'want to have them come. He says 
that they tear the house down, when it’s Billy that makes 
nearly all the noise. 

Bil. Yes, and gets nearly all the floggings. 

Tom. All the trouble I have is, that dad won't let me smoke; 
he’s so terribly opposed to smoking he won’t eat smoked beef. 

Billy. Nor ham either, I suppose. 

James. Now there's no use of all this nonsense. 

Charles. I move we proceed to business, and I nominate 
Walter Brown for chairman. 

Tom. I second the motion. 

Chas. All in favor say Aye. (All but Billy say aye.) Con- 
trary, No. (Billy says “ No.”) It is carried. Walter, please take 
the chair. (Walter takes a chair behind the table which Chas. 
has before occupied.) 

Walt. Now, gentlemen, what is the pleasure of the meeting? 

Jas. I move Charlie Smith read to the meeting some resolu- 
tions which he has written. 

Walt. (Striking the table,) Order, gentlemen, order. 

Chas. I have some resolutions which we boys have got up 
and I have no objections to read them ifthe boys will be still. 

Jas. If Billy don’t Keep still, I'll send him out of the room. 

Billy. Better spell ‘‘ able,” I guess. 

Walt. (Rising.) There is no use of having any quarrelling, 
I’ve no doubt the boys will be still and be much interested in 
the resolutions. 

Chas. (Reads.) Whereas we boys are a much abused class of 








Ned. What sum is it Billy? Let me help you. (He takesa 
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individiale, having our privileges curtalled at @very ‘point not’ 


being allowed the freedom of our own opinions and wishes— 
and—whereas; as things grow worse instead of better as we 
grow older, therefore resolved, 

lat. That it is no longer out duty to submit to 'such uncom 
fortable restraint. 

2d. Resolved, That we form. ourselves into a society which 
shall lie called the Independent Order of Young Americans. 

8d. Resolved, That we will hereafter do in all things just what 


wath, Resolved, That we will go out evenings when we choose 
and stay as long as'we choose. 

Tom, (Interrupting him.) And go home with the girls if we 
have a mind to. 

Ned. You mean if they have a mind to laren. 

Walt. Order, gentlemen, order. 

Chas. I told you the boys would not be:atill. 

Billy, Hush up your scoldiag and read along. 

Jas. Billy! (Billy makes a face at.him.) 

Ohas. (Reads.) 5th. Resolved, that we will go to all the cir- 
cunes.and shows and smoke as many cigars as we wish, and 
in all,things ‘ollow our own inclinations and desires. 

Wait. Well, gentlemen, is there anything tobe said on these 


resolutions. 
John. I think they are first rate. 


Jas, Bo do 1. 
Tom. I think the 4th should be altered so as to includes my 


addition. 
Walter. What is that ? 
Tom. Why about going home with the girls. 


Ned. And I have an alteration to make in the 5th ; that is, 
that we will wear our caps on one side. 

Billy. And square toed boots. 

Jas, (Low.) Billy, I think I hear our folks; you go to the 
kitchen and see if they have come. (Exit Billy.) 

Chas. 1 suppose we'll have togo. When will we meet next 


time ? 
Tom. At our house to-morrow night. (Enter Billy.) 


Billy. Boys, they’ve come, and you'll have to skedaddle 
quick: (They catch up their hatsand goin a hurry. Moth- 
er’e voice without.) 

Mother. Jim and Billy, it’s high time you went to bed. 

Jas.and Billy. Yes, mother. (Exit.) 

a 


The Gridiron. 


Characters. Tho Captain, Patrick, and the Frenchman. 

Patrick. Woll, captain, whereabouts in the wide world are 
wo? Ia it Roosia, Proosia, or Jarmant Ocean? 

Captain, Tut, you fool, it’s France. 

Pat; Tare an’ ouns! do you tell me so? And how do you 
know it's France, captain dear. 

Capt. Because we were on the coast of the Bay of Biscay, 
whon the vessel was wrecked. 

Pat. Troth, I was thinkin’ so myself. 
jewel, it is I that wishes we had a gridiron. 

Capt:'| Why, Patrick, what puts the notion of a gridiron into 
your head? 

Pat. Becase |'m starving with hunger, captain dear. 

Capt. Surely, you do not intend to eat a gridiron, do you? 

Pat: Ate a gridiron! bad luck to it! No. But, if we had 
a gridiron; we could dress a beefsteak. 

Oapt. Yes; but where's the beefsteak, Patrick. 

Pat. Sure, couldn't we cut it off the pork? 

Capt. 1 nover thought of that. You are a clever fellow, 
Patrick: (Laughing) 

Pét)| There's many a thrue word said in joke, captain. And 
now( if you will go and get the bit of pork that we saved from 
the rac®; I'll go to the house there beyant, and ax some of them 
to lind me the loan of a gridiron. 

Capt, But, Patrick, this is France, and they are all foreign- 
ers her. 

Pat. Well, and how do you know but I am as good a fur- 
riner myself as any o’ them. 


And now, captain 


» with the clouds ; they were white below and higher up be- 





Capt. What do you mean, Patrick? 

Pat, Parley voo frongsay ? 

Capt; 0, you understand French, then, is it? 

Pat. Troth, you may say that, captain dear. 

Capt: FW ell, Patrick, success to you. Be civil to the foreign- 
ere,.and I will be back with the pork in a minute. (Goes out.) 

Pat... Aye, sure enough, I'll be civil to them; for the French 
are always mighty p'lite intirely, and I'll show them I know 
what.good manners is. Indade, and here comes munseer him- 
self, quite convaynient. (As the Frenchman enters. Patrick takes 
off his hat, and, ma’sing a low bow, says,) God save you, sir, and 
all your children. I beg your pardon for the liberty I take, 
but it’s only being in disthress in regard of ateing, that I make 
bowld to trouble ye; and if you could lind me the loan of a 
gridiron, I'd be intirely obleeged to ye. 

Frenchman. (Staring athim.) Comment! 
» Ppt. Indade, i'ts thrue for you. I'm tathered to paces, and 
God. knows I look quare enough; but it’s by rason of the 
storm, that dhruve us ashore jist here, and we're all starvin’.§. 


| island just above the falls, and creeping with awe to the 
| verge, he peered down a large rent in the earth which had 


| feet. There was no great river flowing straight away from | 





French. Jo m'y t—— (Pronounced je meet.)j 
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Pat. OF eco by no Gaara ewaar of mate | 
ourselves, and we'll dhress it, if you'd be plased jist to lind us 
the loan of a gridiron, sir. (Making a low bow.) 

French. (Staring at him, but not understanding a word.) 

Pat. I beg pardon, sir; but may be I’m undher-a mistake, 
but I thought I was in France, sir. Ain’t you all furriners 
here? Parley voo frongsay? 

French. Oui, monsieur. 

Pat. Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron, if you 
plase ? (The Frenchman stares more than ever, as if anaious to 
unde stand.) I know it’s a liberty I take, sir; but it’s only in 
the regard of bein’ cast away; and. if you plase, sir, parley voo 
frongsay ? 

French. Oui, monsiuer ; oui. 

Pae. Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron, sir and 
you'll obleege me. 

French. Monsieur, pardon, monsieuwr —— 

Pat. (Angrily.) Be my sowl, if it was you was in disthress 
and if it was to owld freland you came, it’s not only the grid- 
iron they'd give you, if you axed it, but something to put on it 
too, and a dhrop of drink into the bargain. Can’t you under- 
stand your own language? (Very slowly.) Parley—voo—frong- 
say —munseer? 

French. Oui, monsieur ; 

Pat, Then lind me the loan of a gridiron, I say, and bad 
scram to you. 

French, (Bowing and scraping.) Monsieur, je ne l’en- 
tend —— , 

gPat. Phoo! away with your long tongs! I don’t wanta 
tongs, at all at all. Can't you listen to rason? 

French. Oui, oui, monsieur; certainement, mais —— 

Pat, Then lind me the loan of a gridiron, and howld your 
prate. (The Frenchman shakes his head, as if to say he did vee 
uuderstand ; but Patrick, thinking he meant it as a refusal, says, | 
in a passion.) Bad cess to the likes o’ you! Troth, if you were 
in my counthry, it’s not that-a-way they'd use you. The curse 
o’ the crows on you, you owld sinner! Its not another word I’ll 
say to you. (The Frenchman put his hand on his heart, and | 
tries to express compassion in his countenance.) Well I'll give | 
you one chance mote, you owld thafe! Are you a Christian, 
at all at all? Are you a furriner that all the word calls so 

plite? Bad luck to you! do you understand your mother- | 
tongue? Parley voo frongsay? (Very loud.) Parley voo frong- | 

9 
ge, Oui, monsier; oui, oui. 

Pat. Then, thunder and turf! will you lind me the loan of! 
a gridiron? (The Frenchman shakes his head, as if he did not 
understand; and Pat says, vehemently.) The curse of the hun- 
gry be on you, you owld miserly villain! May you want a grid- 
iron yourself, yet! and, wherever I go, it’s high and low, rich 
and poor, shall hear of it, and be hanged to you! 


WONDERFUL WATER-FALLS. 


When Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African explorer, 
reached the river Zambesi, he often was asked by the natives, 
“ Have you smoke that sounds in your country?” Sand they 
assured him that some way off “smoke did sound.” He 
went in the direction pointed out by the natives, and while 
sailing down the river Zambesi, saw, at a distance of five 
miles, vast columns of what looked like the smoke caused 
by burning large tracts of grass. ‘There were five columns, 
which bent in the wind, and their tops appeared to blend 


oui, monsieur, mais —— 








came dark, so as to appear like smoke. There was a dull 
roaring sound which was heard as far as the columns were 
visible. Livingstone pulled down the river, and came upon 
the most gigantic water-fall ever seen; and he found that 
the smoky columns that sounded were vast masses of vapor 
and spray hurled upward for hundreds of feet above the 
level of the water, and that the sound was caused ‘by the 
deafening rush of a vast river over a great precipice. After 
risking himself in a smal! canoe, Livingstone got upon an 


been made from one side of the river to the other, and saw 
a stream a thousand yards wide tumbling down a hundred 


the bottom of the falls, for the other side of the rent was! 
not more than eighty feet from where the river jumped 
down ; consequently, all this vast rush of foaming water, 
after a fall of a hundred feet all surging and bubbling, 
could find no stream in front and only a moderate opening 
co one side, The great fissure down which the Zambesi 
falls is in hard rocks, which are quite perpendicular; and 
on looking into it nothing but a dense white cloud could be 
seen. From this cloud rushed up a great jet of vapor, ex- 
actly like steam, and it mounted 200 or 300 feet high ; there 
condensing, it changed its hue to that of dark smoke, and 
came back in a constant shower. This shower falls chiefly 
on the opposite side of the fissure, and a few yards back 





from the top there stands a straight hedge of evergreen 
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down the steep well there, the column of vapor, in its ascent 
licks them up clean off the rock, and away they mount 
again. They are constautly running down, but never reach 
the bottom. Two bright rainbows were seen in the vapor, 
and the grandeur and sublimity of the scene were increased 
by the beauty of the surrounding country, for the everlast- 
ing spray fertilized the soil, and the forest trees, with their 
tropical underwood, clothed the banks for miles. When the 
talling water reaches the bottom of the fissure it is compress- 
ed, for there is not so much space there as above, and the 
rent is not more than sixty feet wide down below. The five 
columns ascending from this abyss are formed. in con- 
sequence of this compression, One side of the fissure is said 
to be very much deeper, and there is one part where the 
walls are so sloping that people accustomed to it can go 
down, The river looks then like a white cord at the bot- 
tom of a precipice 300 feet indepth. Livingstone named 
this wonderful cataract the Victoria Falls. 

PRESIDENT Bascom, of the University of Wisconsin. 
says, that he came to his position already convinced of the 
desirableness of co-education ; the faculty, however, previous 
to its introduction on the perfectly equal terms, were as 
strongly opposed, until, as they frankly allow, won over by 
the logic of facts. He does not find that the young men 
and young women effect each other by their intercourse in 
study very deeply, either for good or evil. The relations 
son become commonplace, and instruction is but little modi- 
fied by the mere fact of sex. The young women, he states, 
have more then maintained their relative rank in scholar- 
ship and in all branches of study. Meanwhile their health 
bas improved rather than deteriorated during the collegiate 
courses. The exact number of students now inall the 





| courses is 357; of these 93 ‘were women—a trifle more than 
| one-quarter. 


During the past eight weeks, the most trying 
in the year for students, there have been 155 days’ absence 
trom ill-health on the part of young men and 18 on the part 
| of young women. The young women should have lost, ac- 

| cording to their number, 54 days. The students were not 
| aware that any such registration was being made, The 
President remarks that it is inconvenient and unacceptable 
| to the young men that the young ladies should carry 
' off more than their share of honors ; and from this circum- 
stance has incidentally arisen the only unpleasant result of 
co-education, and that a very trifling one. This superiority 
he ascribes to the fact that those young women alone are 
likely to find their way to the university who have had un- 
usual advantages, or who are unusually energetic, so that 
they are more select than the young men.— Independent. 





We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the artist proo's of the engravings, “The Morning of 
Life,” and “Purity,” published by George Stinson & Co., 
of Portland, Me. (Advertisement on another page). The 
artist has represented the dream of a little orphan, of her 
angel mother, with great power and effect. In the other 
picture, we would call especial attention te the wonderful- 
ly natural expression of love, pity and tenderness on the face 
of the younger girl. Her sister has evidently been away all 
day, and the little pet has been lonesome, and now she is so 
glad tosee. Both pictures plainly tell their own story— 
beautiful stories. The work of the engravers is exquisitely 
fine. As workers of fine art they are surpassed by none. 
The proofs are signed by the artists, which guarantees that 
they were printed under their direct personal supervision, 
and are perfect. No handsomer picture for the parlor can 
be found. 


——2o 


HEROIsM.— At the storming of Warsaw the principal battery 
was defended only by two battalions, but with such bravery as 
history can hardly parallel. When it was evident that it could 
no longer hold out, several privates of the artillery seated 
themselves on powder barrels and blew themselves up. But 
the conduct of General Sowinski was truly heroic. Having lost 
one foot, he was, at his earnest request, seated on a chair and 
placed on the altar of the desperately defended church, where 
he continued to give orders until the last of his comrades was 
cut down, when drawing forth two pistols, he with one shot 
down a Russian who was rushing upon him, and with the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ So dies a Polish general!" fired the other into his 
own heart. 





Cuniosity.—A silver egg was once prepared as a present to 
a Saxon queen. Open the egg by a secret spring and there was 
found a yolk of gold. Find the spring of the gold, and it flew 
open and disclosed a beautiful bird. Press the wings of the 
bird and in its breast was found a crown, jeweled and radiant. 
And even within the crown, upheld by a spring like the rest, 
was a ring of diamonds, which fitted the finger of the princess, 
herself. 

Aes.—Crows and eagles live, on an avenge, we are inform- 
seg to ere rey 
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A great improvement. 


(Ready Oct. 1st. ) 


4. Synopsis of Ceneral History. Froms.c. s00toa 
p. 1876, Outlined in Diagrams and Tables. 


By SamMuet Winiarp, A. M, 


6. Krusi’s Industrial Drawing Courses. 
2. Outline and Relief Designs. 
rawing. 


lista, forwarded upon application} Teachers will oblige 


by sending us their post offiice addresses, for future announcements, 


Publishers, 549 & 551 Broatway. N.Y 





.™: SHOEMAKER & Co., 
PUBLISH 


© Elocationists’ Annual, 
No. 4, 192 pages, comprising the latest popular read- 
ings recitations, dialogues and tableaux, 35 cts., cloth 


from Best Authors. 
os. 1, 2 and 3 of the Elocutionists An- 
nual (nearly 600 pages) elegantly bound, cloth , $1.50. 
Green and gold, $2. 

Oratory. 

An oration by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, delivered 
before the National School of Elocution and Oratory ; 
pa. Publications . a paid cloth ra - Bi. above 

lications sen on recei ce. 
W. SHOEMA KER & CO., Publishers, 
1 ,418 Chestnut st., Phila., Pa 


CoLtiINns & BROTHER, 
PUBLISHERS, 414 Broad 





, N.Y. 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy (Snell). 





NK7- A Com- 
riting Beck. pendium of Astronomy, forscbools, By Prof, Olm- 
JE wn phe besten mene anal [—— wed, A new edition, revised by Prof, Snell. 12mo, 
is the newest and simplest. The best engravers have | Qimsted’s Collere Astronomy (Srel!). An Io- 
on the work aud the is unexcep- | troduction to Ast for e students, By 

tionable. ages Sock Chase es Seen ? Prof. Olmsted, Yale College. T' stereotype edi- 
copy pages, ben ‘ton tatodinnes. es Revised by Prof. Snell, Amherrt College, 9vo, 
bay my either by the pe or three bamey the copy in —_ 

traced © pupil, As first efforts are general- 
ly imperfect, they can be made on the Trial Page, YY IDOLETON, W; ith ward St., New York. 
which be removed without injury to the boek. 
The nels of this practice can bo footed by Ga-writ- SUPLEE’S TRENCH ON WORDS. 
ng on the regular co; . We would draw Arranged for Class Book. _ From the latest revised 
ular attention to the bl Trial Pages at the - | English Edition. With ao exhaustive analysis, ad- 
ning, middle end of the books. Inthe Primary | ditional words for illustration and questions for ex- | 
Course they sre intended for drilling the scho'ars in | amination, by Thomas D. Suplee, 12 mo. 400 pp, $1.50, | 


writing their names and the dates, In the G:ammar 
Series dictation exercises may by given, showing the 
advaucement more clearly than in any other manner. 


and they are placing before the publica 
kin all points and details. These books 
are now 0n the Supply List of the Board of Edueation 
in the City ot New York. They are used throughout 
the Department of the Normal College, and 
have been y approved and introduced by many 
Principals in the Public Schools, 

2" The prices are the eame as for other writing books. 

REQUA & te 
EDITORS AND 
43 West 22d. Stree Street, N. Y. 


BohIBRINCOTT. £00 


J. 
Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Ilustrated, Sheep, $10.00 
Universal and Critical Dictionary. &ve. . 


Peer eee eee eee eee Ce eee ere rere 


t 








tary) Dict’y. Illus. 13mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. IDlustrated. Imo 60 
Pocket Dictionary. [lus, 24mo. Cloth, 63 

Spang special his to students, ‘n addition to a very 
fall pronouncing and defining bg —_ ee 
above-named Beste, So he Seen ie, a wel ay 
farthe cheapest Di 


POTTER ANREP RT ALES 
Payson, a> « a Copy an, - 


Penmaachip 
Bartholemew?s Industrial Drawing Series. 
Stueasy Ciban tence coe 
ipemmace Shenteh or quae to above 
Guide to Cards. 











White’s Student's Mythology.—l2mo. $1.25. 
Connington’s Z.neid of Virgil.—i2mo. $2.25. 

The Unabridged “ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
May's Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, 
Have on hand the largest assortmen. of Theological, 
College and School books kept in New York, 
A large assortment from auction for Sehool, Family 
and general Libraries. Also Sunday school books from 
-1 publishers—all on the most faverabie terms. 
Books sold only by subscription. 
Yend for catalogues and particulars. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Eductors every- 
where. 


120,000 COPIES IN USE: 


Teachers and School Ofiicers are 
cordially invited to send specimen 
ee om ae samples of the 

ms, etc. 


JONES acorn 


Cincinnati, Philadeiphia, Chicago. 


Suplee's Trench on Words. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 
BY RICHARD GHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Arranged for Class Book, 

From the Latest Revised English Edition. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 


THOMAS D. SUPLEE, 
wand master of St. Augustine’s College, Benecia, Cal. 
« TRENCH’S STUDY OF WORDS” hase long been 


a well-known and favorite quay, though but poor! 
adapted heretofore for school use . 


In its Dew arrangement Peary 


Be Gn oe Sts mnone. Stone, cloth, $1.50. ‘Copies 
postage paid, on teasipt of $1. 


iW. J. AAMT 
PUBLISHER, , 


% 











of Mr. Palmer's latest work for 

singing dusten and "ouuiey SONC 

choirs. It is far ahead of his 

earlier words, and the elements 

of success are stamped on every HERALD 

page in all its bright depart- 

ments. No wide-awake teacher 

can afford to miss It. Price 75 

its ; $7.50 a dozen. 

AND FoR MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 

There is no work com ble 


PALMER’S with Palmer's Theory of Masic 
which bas opened a new road 
THEORY OF ) musical science, It makes 


simple and clear to 
teachersand pupil. It makes 


MII<If the study of magic a ) pleasure 
> ie inetesn 7 
Deowt bw 


rice pl, 





EVERY SINGER AND PIANO PLAYER should sub- 
scribe for 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Every number contains two dollars worth of music 
and a large quantity of musical news, sketches, stories 
ete., by the best writers Elegant volume of beautiful 
music Jree to every subscriber, $1.50 a year. Full par- 
ticulars on receipt of stamp. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
And 805 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


School Music Books! 
High School Choir, =*s20x & Tapes. 


$9.00 a dozen. 
A standard, useful and favorite Book. 


School Sung Book. © == # per 
Fine Book for Girl’s High and Normal Schools. 
Choice Trios. W. S. TmpEen. $9 per dozep. 
Three pai t Songs for Female Colleges, Scminaries, &c 
Grammar School Choir. 5.7 725": 
£xcellent collection for High or Grammar Schoola. 
American Schoo] Music Readers. 


In 3 Books, each 35 cents, 50 cents and 50 cents. Care 
fully prepared for Graded Schools. 





The following are favorite general collections of gen- 
ial Songs for Common Schools. 


plainly visible to al, saving much trouble, easily set 
up and used, and furnishing a complete course of prac- 
tice, Sent by Express. In tworolls or sets. Each $8, 00 | 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J. E- Ditson & Co.., 
843 Broapway, Successors to Lee & WALKER, 

New York. Phila. 


HIGHER MArHEMATICS. | 


Teachers of Mathematics should possess a copy of | 
each of the following excellent works: ExaMINATION 
Pargers In AnITHMeETIO, by J. A. McLellan, M. A , L.L. 
D., and Thomas Kirkland, M. A., Science Master, Nor- 
mal School, Toronto. Barnes’ Ed, Monthly says . “it is 
the best book of problems published on this contin. | 
ent.” It contains solutions by the Unitary Method, to 
= variety of problems, ELEeMENTARY Statics by 
T. Kirkland, M. A., requires from tne ttudent only a 
knowledge of Euclid Book I., and Simple Education in 
Algebra, and HamBLiIs SMITH’s ALosBRA, These books 
are $1.00 each. Send 10 cents additional for age. 
Other Canadian Bootes at sat Sanaa Address all | 
orders to M, ALBERT JA anadian Teachers’ 
Agency, Baltimore, Ontario B41-tf. 


~ |e 








PRn hose sure made by agents o- ng our 
Picture an 


ons, d Chromo 
mpi worth $4 sent for 15 cts 
Catalog 4,8. "8 SON 








gS RS, H. 8. Perxrms, .75 
MOUCKING BIRD.............. W. O. Perxrns, 
MUSIC TEACHER.............. CO. Evenzst. 40 
OUR FAVORITE. ................ H.P.Danxs, .60 
MUSIC CHARTS. By Dn. Lowrit Mason. 

e Charts, containing 120 Blackboard Lessons, | 








{BEST SINGING BOOKS 
For Schools of all Grades. 


New Century .rtanins 
Musical Monitor. isu 


are the I singing books of GRAMMAR ana IGH 


Nine “O'Clock i in the Morning. | HEN. 


RY TUCKER. 


Mocking Bird. o% °. ‘oat 


KINS, 
Are the best singing books for Primary emedn 


Seminary Album. a 


% rrr? >, PE 
dul Ve v¥ Sede. Klas. Siu. 
Are the best books for Ladies’ Schools and Seminaries; 

Published by 
WILLIAM A, POND & CO., 
647 BROADWAY and 39 UNION 8Q., BH. ¥. 





Something New For Sunday Scheels. 


BRAINARD’'S 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGER, 


A Menthly Journal of Sunday Scheel Music. 

Each number will contain eight pages of choliee new 
Sunday School Songs, aud appropriate a 
matter. Ite object is to bring good nday 
music within the reach of all at a very smal! cost, NEW 
MUSIC by some ef the most experienced writers will 
be given each month; avd it will also bethe aim of 
the editors and publishers to inrerzet children io 
the songs, and the truths and morals, ee (> there- 
in. Hence appropriate reading matter will be given, 
and the Journal made both pleasing and instructive. 
Those who are endeavoring to promote 
ful and devotional singing, will find an e cient aid in 
THE SINGER, especiaily in its remarks on Sunday 
Bch 





ool Songs. Will youg§elp us in this effort? We 
will forward sample co; on receipt ofstamp. April 
No, now ready. 

TERMS, Post Paid. 
One copy, l year, - $080 SOcopies,lyear, - §7 
6Scopies,1 “ - ) ee. eee Be 12 
“ 1 “ ~ 4 15 200 “ jy “ > bi) 


| Send stamp for samples and full partioniares, 


2 A few pennies contributed by each pupil will 
furnish the School with good new music every month, 
pod and an efficient aid and instructor. 


$. BRAINARD’S SONS Publishers, Cleveland; 0. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed Organs — ., the latest 


improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, ion SAB0O 


— ¥. time given to test the Organ 
Alleger,, Bowlby *&, Ser 





or Pon lleme address 
= ye al 
Washington, 


EURO 


USE THE 


STAR LETTER & COPYING BOOK, 


| Two letters written at the same time without the use 
| of the Pen, Ink, or Press. Best Manifold 
offered the public. Every book complete with 
and carbon paper. Price $1. 00 for sample books. 

‘ro be had of all stationers. YOUNG, 
EL 


SS MACDORALD. 69 Beckman Street, N. ¥. 
$5 {0 $20 Rao "batooe ts Oocpectiana, sehen, 








to sail June 27th 1878. 
Apply | oot information to 


Upalianti” Mich. 


| EXCUR- 
BION to 
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“New York School J on 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 
NO. 17 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 





BY 
BS. lL. HELLOGSS & Co., 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR. 


Wii11am H. FARRELL, Business AGENT. 
Wri F, Kevioaee, SupscripTion AGENT. 








TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription Price $2. 00 pe none aanum in advance, Money should be 
sent by draft or postal money order. Currency sent by mail is ta the 
risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency in a letter Al- 
Ways get a postal money order, check or draft on New York; or else send 

money in a registered letter. Remember that currency sent by mati 
is at your risk and not ours, 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any news-dealer in the 
United States. The American News ) Company of New York, general agts. 


We want on agent in every town and village in the U. 8. to whom we 
wil pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JounnaL are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others. 


Bhould this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 9, 1878. 


This copy of the New York ScHooL JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
Fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
small fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the Journat to those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 








THE meeting of County Commissioners of Educa- 
tion of Utica, was a very interesting one. The main 
subject pertained to the adoption of a town system in- 
stead of the present effete, district plan. The outlines 
are as follows: five trustees to be elected at the town 
meeting ; they to fix the amount to be raised by tax ; 
the schools shall be kept open at least twenty-eight 
in each year, Strong resolutions were passed in favor 
of High Education. 


_ te ee > 


«A Fable. 


A flock of ‘men agg women used to feed together 
from the public crib. One day the Board of Appor- 
tionment declared that less must be given out, as the 
crop had been light. The teachers being without pol- 
itical influence were ruthlessly cut down, while the 
Controller, the Judges, and all who were related to 
Tammany Hall received the same amount. 

MORAL. 
The little rogues submit to fate, 
The greater ones enjoy their state. 
P, 





An “ Exutsition of Scholar’s Work,” will be opened 
April 13, at 737 Broadway, at the rooms of the Phren- 
logical Cabinet, Mrs. Wells having generously given 


permission. The pupus should prepare at once to send 
the following things : 


1, Specimens of Penmanship. This will be the 
first 24 lines from Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus.” 
on a sheet of foolscap paper about 8x12 inches, paper 
to be ruled. 

2. A drawing from an object, The paper to be 8x 
12 inches ; the object to be selected by the pupil. 

3- A design, by the pupil on the same sized paper. 

4- A map of the New England States. Vaper of the 
Same size. 


5. Any other school-work fai the pupil may choose 

and that seems appropriate. 
RULES. 

The ink used must be black. 

The writing must be distinct. 

Colors may be used on the map. 

The map must not be traved. 

The full name, age, and address of the pupil must 
be in the middle of the lower edge of the paper. 

The teacher mnst certify on the back, 

This is the unaided work of 


Signed........ Teacher. 

No articles will be returned unless requested, and 
postage stamps sufficient are enclosed. Every article 
must be rolled, not folded, send them to A. M, Kellogg, 
For “ Exhibition of School Work,” 17 Warren St. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
New York Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met March 6. Present all but Mr. 
Vermilye. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


From 7th ward for two new class-rooms for G. 8. No. 2. 
From the 10th for payment of salaries of three teachers, 
Misses Beurmoun, Phiony and Rossman for January—they 
were employed in 1877 by permission of the Board. From 
the 12th ward, 1elative to Miss Falvey’s receiving the maxi- 
mum salary to which she is entitled; also for the same for 
Miss Knapp under 14 years rule, From the 18th, asking 
that Miss Clarke in charge of branch of P. D. G. 8. No. 4, 
be paid salary of last year. Alsoto have Mrs. E. A. White, 
Act P. D. G. 8. No. 4., and Miss F. Mott, principal P. 
20, receive maximnm salary. 

REPORTS. 

The Teacher’s Committee report that they had before 
them a statement from the Superintendent showing the 
names of Principals who have served 14 years, and propose 
an amendment as follows: That each principal ot 14 years’ 
standing now employed, whose record has been “ good,” or 
above the gradeof “good” for the past three years, shall 
be entitled to maximum salary. 

The Janitor of the Normal Co!lege sent in his resignation, 
and Joseph Neade was appointed. 

The ~? -Law Committee reported a by-law that a majori- 
ty of each committee shall constitute a quorum; the Presi- 
dent cap participate in the meetings of each standing com— 
mittee; if there is not a quorum he is entitled to act asa 
member. 


The Salaries Committee sent in a report to take up, which 
the Board went into. 


Took up the question of paying the teacher—not the prin- 
cipal or vice-principal—whe conducted the music (if there 
was no regular teacher) $50. 

The diminished salary raid to junior teachers shall not 
affect the salaries of the other teachers. 


To chenge the salaries paid to primary principals as fol- 
lows: Up to 200, $1,000 From 201 to 400, $1,100 
From 401 to 500, 1,300 “ 501 to 600, 1.400 
601 to 850, 1,500 851 to 1000, 1,60U 
1,001 upwards, $1,700 

To notity the trustees 17th Ward that P. 8. 6 will be 
closed. Adopted 

The Com. on Teachers was directed to report at next meet- 
ing in relation to certain matters before it, affecting a certain 


school principal. 


o 


Among the Schools. 


EVENING ScHOOL, 16.—The class of French adults learn- 
ing English in this school held their reception Feb. 19. A 
French ladies’ class, founded this year by Prof.G. Batchelor 
in E. 8. 21, Marion St., juined in the exercises which con- 
sisted of recitations by the pupils, of music and addresses. A 
finer assemblage of bright, intelligent, interested people is 
very seldom seen on euch occasions ; the most distinguished 
members of the French colony were present to encourage 
the efforts of their compatriots who had made a persistent 
attempt to learn the language of their adopted country. The 
main object of this delightful festival was to award prizes 
to the most deserving pupils of both the male and female 
French classes. Costly and instructive books were distri- 
buted among thirty-three scholars, who must have felt them- 
selves well rewarded for their trouble and perseverance. 
Prof. E. Charlier filled the president’s chair with charac- 
teristic entrain. The addresses of Mr.Wright and Dr. Den- 
ison, trustees, were earnest and to the point. The principal 
ot the school, Mr. Howe, made some very complimentary 
remarks. Com. West sent a letter strongly endorsing the 
work of these classes. Miss Ada Brennan played two pieces 
on the piano with remarkable power and delicacy combined. 
In her ballads Mile. Lacroix showed to great advantage the 
sweetness and beauty of her vcice. The Orpheon Francais, 
with their massive and harmonious ensemble, carried way. 





NOE A aoe 
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— 

the whole sills Stag te Wes Wbhod "tad quia: Prof, . 
Geo, Batchelor read a statement of what the classes under - 
his direction had accomplished; he eulogized Dr. Smith, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 14th Ward, and 
Miss Gormley, the principal of the evening school, for the 
kind aid they had extended to the French ladies’ class. En- 
comiums from all sides rained on the devoted head of Prof. 
Batchelor for his devotion to his selt appointed task and 
for the ekillful energy he had displayed in the organization 
of this celebration. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 87.—On" Thursday morning, Feb. 21, 
occurred the “ boys’ hour.” As it was the day before Wash- 
ington’s birthday special exercises were presented. The 
boys came in perfect order. Then Mr. Crary opened the 
exercises with reading from the Bible; this was followed 
by singing, then ten boys read Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress in a pleasing manner, showing good training; these 
were Master Phillips, Rosenthal, Hesse, Hillman, Sheridan, 
Hillman, Alexander, Tunison, Murphy and Meyer. Decla- 
mations followed by Master Vanderburg and Covert. Master 
Green, the smallest boy in the department, spoke. a piece 
about “ our Flag” in good style. Trustee Crary then ad- 
dressed the boys, and was listened toattentively. Mr. Owen 
distributed many half year’s certificates. Mr. Holman and 
Mr. Tournette made appropriate remarks, and the very 
pleasant “ boys’ hour” closed with “ Old Lang Syne.” 


G. 8. No. 7.— The new commissioner, ‘Mr. Manniere, has- 
showed his interest in the schools by calling on Mr, Wright 
and his boys several times ; he is a real friend of education. 

Messrs. Katzenberg and Walker have also been§here. Mr. 
Agnew is often here. Both departments are quite noted for 
music, and the visits of the commissioners have had refer- 

ence to proposed changes. The reputation of the school is 
very high in respect to the class room instruction in music, 

The new trustee John C. Clegg, Esq., is a graduate of Wil- 

liams College, is a capital selection ; the 10th Ward isin 

good luck both in his case and in having that indefatigable 
worker H. R. Roome as chairman of its board of trustees. 

Miss Bunker’s department is one that is always pleas- 
pleasent to visit. The genial spirit of the principal seems 
to pervade every room. Here’s where scholars do their best, 
is the motto the scholars have chosen. This department has 

been visited to see the results of class teaching in vocal 

music. All expressed themselves well pleased with the ef- 
forts of Prof. Bristow and the various class teachers, The 
progress and efficiency of the girls elicited great commen- 
dation. Trustee Skidmore, an old No. 7 boy, found himself 
quite at home, and made a very happy address tothe pupils 
in which he reverted to the old days and told them how he 
rose to the rank of “superior” in the old 9th Class, under 
Principal Ketchum. To visit this landmark in the cause of 
public instruction is to be convinced that it isin excellent 

order, and doing its usual excellent work Every department 
is larger than ever before. 


G. 8. 70.—This is the new school that was opened last 
week, and the building isjust abeut as good as can be made. 
Principal White has the boys already in fine order. A 
visit to Miss Collins’ class room found the boys orderly and 
diligent. In Miss Billings’ room they were pntting oil- 
cloth covers on the desks ; evidently they don’t mean to in- 
jure the furniture. In Miss Hawkey’s room tae boys were 
not only quiet as mice, but showed the good discipline they 
had been under in the old building. In fact, the whole 
school evidently partook of a deep satisfaction in being in 
a new school, and they behaved accordingly. 


G. S. 46.—This school is pleasantly located, though it is- 
so far uptown—156th St. The teachers lack nothing in 
ability, we judge. Miss Landon omits nothing that will 
render her school interesting. While present they went 
through the calisthenic exercises with precision and grace. 
The teachers deserve praise for the fine order that prevails. 
On Feb. 27 a Longfellew reception took place and then cer- 
tificates were distributed ; the picture of Longfellow was 
unveiled, the girls sang, 

Our poet paramount we here behold, 

To whom the Muses gave s lyre of gold, 

List | on the air now floats his sacred song, 

List! “ Life is fleeting—art is long.” 
Then followed a sketch of Longfellow’s life by Miss E. 
Ross ; then quotations, songs and readings, from the writ- 
ings of Longfellow ; Stars of the Summer Night, Psalm of 
Life, Roman legend, the Builders (by a reading class from 
eight grammar grades), Courtship of Miles Standish, “Stay, 
stay at home,” Beware, beware, Hiawatha’s wooing, Our 
Country, Hymn tothe night. Interesting addresses were 
made by Prof. Hunter and President Wcod. 

G. 8. No. 55 isso well managed that it is always a pleas- 
ure to visit it. In passing through the class-rooms of the 
P.D., we noticed Miss Clara Miner’s very bright and or- 
derly class of boys; we believe they really like to come to 
school ; this arises from the penn: of the Lange end 
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well’s classes, the boys had old fashioned polite manuers, 
did not stare at visitors, as many do in our schoo.s, ws are 
sorry to say. 

Colored School No, i—We regret that the principal of this 
school, Mrs. E. G. Ferris, has been unfortunate enough to 
have her salary reduced. She has been principal for twenty- 
four years, and has suffered a reduction of $820. This is 
not only a hardship; it is downright slaughter. She has 
made a good school; her assistant teachers cooperate very 
heartily with her. 


G.8. 25.—The superintendents were here examining the 
classes of the different departments on Wednesday, and the 
teachers were somewhat anxious of course, Miss Sill evi- 
dently has her department set in order tor them ; they will 
mark it excellent if they agree with our inspection. 


G. 8. No. 59.—This school has been noted for its splendid 
management—it deserves it. Mr. Boyle is a genuine teach- 
er; he knows how to interest his pupils in their work. 
Some of the best work for the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION cumes 
from his department. He is supported by an excellent 
corps of teachers, among them Messrs. Walsh and Sullivan, 
and Messrs. Cannon and Kerlan, we are sure must rank 
high. Mr. Boyle possesses a sound knowledge of the theory 
of education and is greatly respected by the Trustees of the 
ward. 

THE singing in both departments of G. 8. 50 is admirable. 
It shows the excellent training by competent teachers. No 
wonder the school is the pride of the ward. Can any one 
fail to be pleased with the cheerfulness of the primary pu- 
pils—what they do they do extraordinary well. 


‘Tue P. D. G.S. 41, Miss Whitney’s, gave a delightful ex- 
hibition of marching and hand movements. It is a pleasure 
to see these young folks operate. Miss Fagan’s class is an 
interesting one to visit. 

Mr. Geo, Moore, the veteran teacher, gave a most inter- 
esting lecture to the boys at G. S. No. 85; one boy who 
listened attentively went home and repeated it to the fam- 
ily at the tea table. This school has been greatly noted in 
the past, and gains by age instead of losing. A visit to 
Miss Todd’s class will show it to be progressing finely. 

Miss M. A. Requa, at No. 47, has obtained six months leave 
ofabsence. Miss E. A. Schoonmaker takes her place. She 
intends to visit Boston. 


P. 8. No. 14—Mrs. M. T. Donegan has a most interesting 
school ; the rooms are pleasant, the scholars are diligent 
and faithfal ; all showing that she is ably seconded by her 
assistant teachers. 


Tr is always @ pleasure to visit G. S. 22, Mr. Merritt’s de- 
partment. Unsurpassed fcr his devotion to the interests of 
his scholars, he is constantly on the alert to help and en- 
courage them to study. In Mr. Lee’s class we noticed a 
miniature library, and among the volumes the SCHOLARS’ 
CoMPANION, which will be bound as soon as the year is up. 
The boys were reciting in arithmetic, and manifested the 
care ofa good teacher. 


G. 8. 28.—On accoudt of the crowded condition of the 
girls’ department, the building is being enlarged ; ‘they are 
in search of a place to put the girls in until the repairs are 
finished. Miss R. Lowry, the principal, “was found examin- 
ing classes, for promotions which occur every six months ; 
there is no lack of diligence. 

G. 8. 51.—The primary department of 51 is a delightful 
school ; the children had bright and happy faces, and seemed 
to take an interest in knowing lessons well. The principal, 
Miss Walsh, and her assistant, Miss JIatfield, deserve high 
praise for the excellent work they are doing.” 





The Teachiers’ Association. 


THE March reception took place Friday evening, March 
8, at Steinway Hall. The following artiste were engaged : 
Mrs, Louise Oliver, soprano ; Miss Emma Wilkinson, con- 
tralto; Mr. A. E. Stoddard, baritone; Mr. A. P. Burbank, 
Miss Minnie Mason, elocutionists ; Senor Gonzalo Nunez, 
pianist ; Mr. 8. B. Whiteley, musical director. Miss Wil- 
Kinson sang “ When the tide comes in” ina yery pleasing 
manner ; her voice is pure and she knows how to use it ef- 
fectively ; she gave great satisfaction. Mrs. Oliver has a 
very ornate style of singing, which although stylish is not 
always adapted to the theme ; Jshe pleased a large number, 
however. Miss Mason has been before the public a good 
deal as an elocutionist ; her method is nervous and strong, 
and hardly draws out}the sympathy ofher aaditors. They 
listen, but are not taken up, as one may say, by the theme. 
Mr. Stoddard sang delightfully and Mr. Nunez played fine- 
ly. Mr. Burbank gave two pieces an unsurpassed unfold- 
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At the Board of Education. 


The attendance was not so large on Wednesday as it has 
been of late; there were still quite a number of female 
teachers present. The main burden of the communications 
from Trustees was in reference to salaries. Two teachers 
were fined, each five days’ pay--one for striking a pupil, as 
he claimed, under extenuating circumstances, and anether 
because “she did, by a slight push of the hand, correct the 
position of the head of one of pupils, but without any in- 
tention of violating the By-Laws, or of causing pain.” This 
is the result of an impractical, theoretical and unnecessary 
by-law: it should be repealed at once. If the present prin- 
cipals are not able to punish properly they should be dis- 
charged and others obtained. There are many boys that 
need lessons in obedience, far more than in grammar. Mr. 
Wickham called for a.zeport on the case of a principal 
(supposed to be Mr. Morehouse of No. 20) charged, he said, 
with grave irregularities. It is said these consist of dis- 
sipated habits. While this is charged on one side, it is said 
on the other that a good defence will be made. Mr. West 
hearing who it was, said he had been aware of this 25 years, 
which drew out a caustic remark from Mr. Watson. It will 
be reported on at the next meeting. The Truancy Dept. 


was severely handled inthe person of Mr. Kemeys, the 
superintendent who was charged by Mr. Walker with bad 
grammar and weak rhetoric in making his annual report, 
Mr. Beardslee affirms that the By-Law Committee is hostile 
to the truancy law. Mr. Hazeltine showed he was not 
friendly to Mr. Kemeys. 


“LEpTERS. 


HOMES OF OUR EDUCATORS. 
To the Editor of the New York ScHoo. JOURNAL, 

It was our particular pleasure to visit Prof. J. Madison Wat- 
son, the compiler of one of our most valued educational series 
of Readers for our Public schools ; his home is near Elizabeth, 
N. J., and is a model of the beautiful and really strikingly at- 
tractive, with grand steps, piazza and graceful columns sup- 
porting the double portico. Within it is furnished in excellent, 
taste and real elegance, all quiet, grand and comfortable. It is 
situated on the macadamized boulevard leading to Rahway (for- 
merly the old famous Philadelphia turnpike.) It commands a 
grand view of the surrounding country, Elizabeth, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad trains, many charming villas, and in the dis- 
tance Bay Ridge, openiug the vista to glimpses of old ovean 
with its heaving billows. We conversed pleasantly with the 
professor in his study, surrounded with his MS. and various 
educational books, which his fertile brain has given to the world. 
These consist of the National Independent Series of Readers, 
Spellers,Primers, Hand Book of the Gymnasium, Manual of Cal- 
isthenics, Tablets and Lessons af Elocution, and are published 
by Messrs. A.S, Baynes & Co. of New York. These particular 
books have been adopted by various States and millions of 
copies of some of them have been sold. 

Prof. Watson is an enthusiast, and we might almost add has 
been truly fitted for his work of usefulness, and loves his 
calling ; he expounded his ideas and grand thoughts of the 
true method of imparting lessons to the young, We sat as his 
pupil, forgetting passing moments and our own peculiar mis- 
sion, 

He expected to visit Richmond, Va., Saturday, to lecture to 
the State Board of Teachers, and has lectured over 600 times 
to various educational audiences. He owns his own copyrights 
and the stereotype plates of all his books, and receives a per- 
centage of all sales. As the professor modestly remarked to 
our enquiries concerning profits; these had been large in times 

ast. 
4 It gives us pleasure to see mind labors and the world’s real 
benefactors thus rewarded, for with rest and competence true 
genius can, without fears of pressing wants, take time to think 
and write good books, and none are now needing more care 
and labor than educational books for the young. Talk of riches, 
count up the value of title deeds and possessions, these are 
worthless compared to the tributes of love and gratitude of 


millions of children’s hearts, all flowing with their feelings and 
lives in the memory of their benefactors. Thus our professor is 
truly rich for past good performed. With our farewell greeti 
reluctantly given and the pleasant remembrances ever to vennial 
of this beautiful home of one of our educational authors, we 
bid farewell to Prof. Watson, requesting him to favor our Jour- 
NAL with his letters and idea of education for owr teachers. 
Syitvanus Lyon. 








aor the New Yore ScHovur Jourxat.) 
The Romance of English Grammar. 


“ Together let us beat this ample field.” 

Plutarch’s introduction to his inimitable “ Lives” would 
be worth studying by any writer, for there are frozen seas, 
marshes and mountains that are inaccessible to human in- 
dustry in any work of any author; and most undoubtedly 
Grammar is no exception. If we range among the various 
Authors who have attempted to improve the language, we 
find Murray asa Grammarian at the head of them all, for 





book, or any book pat on the market is open tu criticiem, 
and if there is no envy a just criticiamis good. In this age 
of bookmaking, when saperintendents bave not time to ex - 
amine books, and when many good men at the head of 
schools do not understand the amount of matter that ought 
to be written, or the mode of writing, the great publishing 
houses have flooded the schools with books, soive bad, some 
middling, some good, but few deserving the notice of any 
teacher of note. This series of articles on English Grammar 
is written for one object only—to stay or strengthen the 
resolution of those who are determined to keep those Au- 
thors in their proper places. 

It is an inconceivable labor for pupils to memorise one 
good book on grammar—allowing the definitions to be cor- 
rect and worded to suit the pupils’ age and understanding. 
But where a definition is presented in undefinable words— 


not understand, nor a teacher in proper time explain—that 
is to supply the word-power of the author, we must expect 
just what we have—no progress by the pupil —languor 
among teachers— bewilderment among heads of schools, 
trustees, boards, etc. The question recurs at every meeting, 
institute, board, etc. Can English Grammar be taught? If 
we judge by our writers the query is insoluble—a conclu- 
sion which I do not believe, Grammar can be taught ; has 
been taught, was taught years ago, and pupile understood 
it; pupils who were said by competent judges to be a credit 
to any school. If wetake Murray’s definition of the Nomi- 
native Case—we have nothing in all the grammars to equal 
it: “The Nominative Case expresses the name of a thing 
or the subject of the verb, as—.” Compare this with the 
same definition in any grammar and we find Murray, for 
sense and wording, unrivaled. 

The sense of this definition at first sight may not occur to 
some, It does away with the Case Independent at one 
stroke, which is no small gain, for example: “ Thomson’s 
Arithmetic.” According to Murray, Arithmetic is in the 
nominative case ; and I think with more propriety—not as a 
matter of taste—than to put it in the case independent, Pur- 
ity of language and precision in wording ought to be the 
aim of every grammarian—the goal of every pupil. This 
has nothing to do with Idioms, Provincialisms, natural de- 
fectsin pupils, or with National customs. Some years not 
far hence, a company of merchants or others may meet, one 
from Enyland, one from Treland, Seotland, Australia, Cane - 
da, aud from the ditferent States of our Couutry, aad foc 
many reasons cannot understand each other in the English 
language. Pride of place or locality has much to do with 
this, as any traveler can see ata glance. A celebrated 
young teacher, when asked for a reason for a statement she 
was making said, ‘‘ tell them J said it.” Now this is mere 
foppery ; no doctor lecturing on the language would say 
so. Again we have too many writers, so that it is difficult, 
if not impossible for a good teacher to harmonize them. And 
where there is not harmony, there can be no improvement 
by the class. Of course there must be competition in the 
book trade ; but if competition be necessary that is no rea 
son that any one school will be led to confusion by the tact 
or avarice of the competitors. This point is of vital import 
ance. If we havea class of say ten‘pupils, and six text- 
books, it is impossible for any teacher to harmonize all dur- 
ing the ordinary time of one lesson; and yet he must do it, 
I saw in the New York Scnoon JOURNAL, a short time 
ago, a war on Brown’s Grammar—that brought a defence— 
it isstrange and worthy of note that in this great Metropo- 
lis—any writer would undertake to make Brown’s a stand- 
ard grammar. The writer in defence might be honest in 
his expression ; but he} was decidedly wrong in judgment. 
It is strange to me that not a single great mind since Mar- 
ray—one comprehensive enough —has touched Eaglish 
Grammar. Pinneo by introducing the Participial mode 
made a more important change for the better than any 
writer up to the preseat time; yet in his Rales of Syntax he 
made some sorry, stupid blunders. As this is only an in- 
troduction we may return to this subject again, inviting 
argument from the lights of all opinions. I cannot refrain 
from giving one or two of the blunders of some of our book- 
makers : 

“The boy stood on the burning dec! 
Whence all but him had [> 
This is rendered—“All but he had fled.” 
of the house the name is suppressed. 
“But him the Chieftain of them all.”—Scorr. 
This is correct, yet Brown gives it for correction, 

“ Refreshing earth receiving all but him.” —BYRON 
Evidently without any authority “but” is a preposition 
—and the authors are numerous who class or place it in 
their list of prepositions. 

“All looks yellow to the jaundiced eye” 
‘All are but parts.” —Pops, 


I would not like to be found in a school correcting any 
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great author. LinpLey Murray. 


that is where language is used whose meaniug a pupil can- : 
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Beautify Your School-Room. 


An attractive school room is a benefit to both teacher and 
scholar. The bare walls and floor, and often the uncurtain- 
ed windows, grow dull and monotonous to the weary little 
brains, always intent on variety and pleasure. It is easy to 
supplement these with objects alike interesting to younger 
and older. Out of fifty scholare, ten at least could be found 
who would bring a plant in a pot to stand in the window. 
If only a geranium, that hardy grower almost scorns atten- 
tion and will bear almost any amount of cold. The two 
kinds of ivy, petunias sown in August inthe garden, re- 
moved carefully to pos in October, will flower all winter, 
and the sweet herbs taken from the garden will be fragrant 
and beautiful fer months if they do not grow much ia win- 
ter. If the teacher has no permanent home in the summer, 
she can surely interest some one pupil during the summer 
to beg an old round pan and pierce a few holes in the bot- 
tom, fill with earth and plant curled parsley init. Whata 
delight for any boy or girl to watch over this during the 
heat of summer, preparatory to the winter spent in the school 
room. Ah! but some will say, “ We would never be al- 
lowed to hang up such a thing. Our trustees do not,like the 
walls marred by nails; we are constantly preaching about 
defaced woodwork, and what wefpreach we much practice.” 
Very good. Let me suggest. Get a stout piece of lath, three 
or four stout pails, a stout boy, a hammer and and a ladder. 
Let him nail) the lath on the very top of the woodwork of 
your sunniest wfndow, and if the lath be twelve inches long 
your tin pan will hang from the end, fiee to droop its lovely 
green curly leaves over the sides and astonish as well as 
delight you through all thecold weather. 

Some will say, who is to water these plants, and what if a 
cold snap should come and destroy them all in one night? 
The watering would be gladly} performed successively by 
different pupils, and might be made a reward for good con- 
duct, and the extreme cold of winter generally, has its sure 
forerunner in the daytime, and then, before leaving the 
school-room, cover up the more delicate plants with a news- 
paper or your dust cloth, or perhaps remove them from the 
window nearer the stove cr register. 

There are other means to be employed in decorating your 
school-rooms, such as pictures. A room with pictures in it, 
and room without pictures, differ by nearly as much as a 
room without windows. Nothing, we think, is more 
melancholy, particularly to a person whe has to pass much 
time in his room, than blank walls and nothing on them . 
for pictures are loopholes of escape to the soul, leading it to 
the other scenes and other spheres, It is such an inexprese- 
ible relief to some persons engaged in writing, or even read- 
ing, on looking up, not to have his line of vision chopped 
square off by an. odious white wall, but to find his soul escap- 
ing, as it were, through the frame of an exquisite picture, to 
other beautiful, end perhaps Idylic scenes, where the fancy 
of a moment may revel, refreshed and celighted. It is win- 
ter in your world? perbaps it is summer in the picture; 
what a charming momentary change and contrast ! 

— oo 

DENI80N, TEXAS.—This school in charge of Prof, N. Som- 
erville, is in a very prosperous condition as may be jinferred 
from the enlarged enrollment of pupils, and the proportion- 
ately large number number in regular wttendance. The en- 
rollment at the close of the second quarter last year was 881, 
the number in daily attendance 289. This year the enroll 
ment at the close of the second {quarter was 454, and the 
number in regular daily attendance 438, the number of pu- 
pils enrolled this year being 123 greater than at the corre. 
sponding time last year, and the number in regular daily at- 
tendance 149 greater. The cost of instructing the 500 pupils 
now, in fatiendance atthe public schools scarcely exceeds 
$500 per month, or $10 per capita, for the session of ten 
months. This is very moderate—not much more than half 
as high as the rave of tuition in most places. 

The following table {exhibits the status of the schools as 
regards the number in each grade : 


High School Class 
Grade 1 


There were 85 pupils not absent during the quarter, 253 
not tardy, and 61 neither absent nor tardy. 


Empty Hovsrs.—In one county in Vermont there are 240 
deserted houses.—The farmers have emi to other States 
or removed to the cities, leaving the to the hands of 
strangers. 


‘The sagacity of the dog has always excited admiration ; and 
the story we print shows his reasoning powers in a remarkable 
degree : 

A gentleman who owned a Newfoundland dog warmly eulo- 
gized his perfections, and assyred his hearers that he would on 
receiving the order, return and fetch any article he should leave 
behind, from any distance. To confirm this assertion, a marked 
shilling being first shown to the dog, was put under a large 
square stone by the side of the road. The gentlemen then rode 
on {for three miles, when the dog received his signal from the 
master to return for the shilling he had seen put under the 
stone. The dog turned back, the gentlemen rode on and reach- 
ed home ; but to their surprise and disappointment, the hither- 
to faithful messenger did not return during the day. 

It afterwards appeared that he had gone to the place where 
the shilling was deposited, but the stone being too large for his 
strength to remove, he had stayed howling at the place, till two 
horsemen, riding by, and attracted by his seeming distress, 
stopped to look at him, when one of them alighting, removed 
the stone, and seeing the shilling, put it into his pocket, not at 
the time conceiving it to the object of the dog’s search. The 
dog followed their horses for twenty miles, remained undisturb- 
ed in the room where they supped, followed the chambermaid 
into the bed chamber, and secreted himself under one of the 
beds. The possessor of the shilling hung his trousers upon a 
nail by the bedsid*; but when the travelers were both asleep, 
the dog took them in his mouth, and leaping out of the window 
which was left open on accont of the sultry heat, reached the 
house of his master at four o'clock in the morning with the 
prize he had made free with; in the pockets of which were 
found a watch and money, that were returned upon being ad- 
vertised, when the whole mystery was mutually unravelled, to 
the admiration of all the parties. 

Are OTHER PLANETS HaBITaBLE?—On this question Prof. 
Newcomb remarks: ‘“ We know that no animal giving evidence 
of self-consciousness is developed except under the joint influ- 
ence of air and water, and between certain narrow limits of 
temperature ; that only forms of life which are inttectually very 
low are developed in the ocean ; that there is no adapting power 
exercised by nature on our globe whereby man can maintain a 
high degree of intellectual or bodily vigor in the polar regions ; 
that the heats of the torrid zone also impose restrictions upon 
the development of our race. The conclusion which we may 
draw from this is that if great changes should occur on the sur- 
face of our globe, if it should be cooled down to the tempera— 
ture of the poles, or heated up to that of the equator, or grad- 
ually be covered with water, or deprived of its atmosphere, the 
higher present forms of life would refuse to adapt themselves 


elevation would take the place of those destroyed by the 
change. Thereis not the slightest reason for believing 
that anything more intelligent than a fish would ever live under 
water, or anything more intellectual than the Esquimaux ever 
be supported in regions as cold as the poles. If we apply this 
consideration to the question which now occupies us, we are 
led to the conclusion that, in view of the immense diversity of 
conditions which probably prevails in the universe, it would be 
only in a few favored spots that we should expect to find any 
very interesting development of life,” 

THE ROSETTA stone is composed of black basalt, and is about 
forty-three inches long by thirty inches wide and ten inches 
thick. Upon it are three inscriptions, one in hieroglyphics, or 
the sacred writings of the Fgyptians; one in demotic or eu- 
chorial writing, which was in secular use among that people, 
and the third in Greek. The three inscriptions have one mean- 
ing. This stone was discovered at Rosetta in Egypt in 1799. 
and served as a key by which the hieroglyphics on all Egyptian 
monuments could be deciphered. At the capitulation of Alex- 
andria this stone was sent to George I1L, and by him present- 
dd to the British-Museum, where it now stands in the centre of 
the Egyptian Gallery mounted on granite and iron, with its 
face carefully protected by a covering of plate glass, It was 
originally erected in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes 196 B. C. 

CHILDREN’s IpEas.—A teacher told her class that the 
lower animals acted trom instinct, &c. She advised her class 
in the couree of her lesson, to go to the butcher’s and see 
bones, lungs, etc., so as to know the appearance of certain or- 
gans. A l'ttle girl went,to the butcher's and asked him “to 
show her the pig's instinct.” Another teacher gave out this 


| proposition to a class. A little boy having 6 cents in his 
| pocket, met a beggar and gave them all to him, how many 


had he left?”’ The child answered “ none.” The teacher, 
hoping to get a kind, or generous or good hearted for a reply 
asked: “what kind ef a little boy washe?” A little girl 
replied, “I think he was a fool!” 


Durrneé the sessionfof the late Episcopal Convention in 
Boston, the Bishop of Louisiana, in crossing the Common, 
met a boy whore face he fancied, and, calling to him asked 
if he bad anything todo just then, to which he said nu. 
“Are you a good boy?” The little fellow scratched his head 





lied: “Iam nota very good boy. 





| ratio is steadily increasing. 
led to the 
to the new state of things, and no new forms of life of equal 





confidence, and he then said, after giving bis name and ad. 
dress ; “I want you go to a certain place and get a bundle 
for me, and bring it to my hotel. There will be a charge of 
$8 ; here is the money to pay it, and half a dollar which you’ 
will keep for doing the errand.” On his return to the hotel, 
the Bishop’s friends laughed at him for his credulity, telling 
him that he would never see the boy or the bundle or the 
money again, but in half an heur the young chap returned 
bringing the bundle and a receipted bill for $8.50, the 
Bishop having made a slight mistake as to the amount that 
wasdue. “ How did you manage to pay the extra half dol- 
lar?’ he inquired. “ I took the money you gave me for the 
job. = knew that you would make it all right.” And “all 
right’ it was made, and 1 have no doubt that the confi- 
dence that was reposed in that boy, because of his truthful- 
ness, will do him good as long as he lives. 

TaKE two empty oyster cans anda stout, smooth string. 
Let a small hole be made in the bottom of each can, through 
which the string, say fifty to one hundred feet in length is pass- 
ed and secured. Then let the experimenters set up their tele- 
graph by choosing their stations as far apart as the tightly 
stretched string will permit, and while one operater holds his 
ears to one of the cans, and his companion his mouth to the 
can at the other end of the line, they will find that a conversa- 
tion can be carried on, so that low tones, and even a whisper, 
will be distinctly perceptible. What usually most astonishes 
those who make this experiment for the first time is, that the 
sound of the voice does not seem to come from the person 
speaking at the other end of the string, but to issue from the 
can itself, which is held to the ear of the listener. This at first 
appears to be a deception, but it is really not so. The ear tells 
the exact truth. The voice that is heard really comes from the 
can that is held to the ear of the hearer. The voice of the 
speaker communicates sound producing vibrations to the wall 
of the can with which his Voice is in immediate contact. These 
vibrations are communicated to the string, but so changed that 
they no longer affect the ear. A person may stand by the string 


| while the sound is passing, and yet hear nothing. At the other 


end of the string, however, these hidden vibrations reproduce 
themselves as sound, 
——-—__+ -—»2 e 
DEATH IN HIS FAVORITE ROBE. 

The mortuary statistics of the whole civilized world show 
that about one-fifth of all mankind die of consumption alone, 
and the number of deaths due to consumption bears a great- 
er ratio to the whole number than that of any other three 
diseases together. Morever, investigation proves that this 
Its increasing prevalence has 
Ps aed belief that consumption is incurable. 
Every year hundreds of these sufferers seek, in the sunny 
retreats of Florida or the dry athmosphere of Colorado, for 
health—and find only a grave. Theiofluence of the athmos- 
phere—the only remedial agent that either Florida or Col- 
orado can afford the consumptive—is at best only palliative. 
The cure of consumption depends upon two essential con- 
ditions: ist, the arrest of the abourmal breaking down of 
the tissues, which prevents emaciation, and 2d, the restora- 
tion of bealthy nutrition, in order to stop the formation of 
tuberculous matter. Fulfill these conditions, and con- 
sumption is as curable as fever. To fulfill these condi- 
tions the required remedy must increase the appetite, favor 
the aesimilation ef food, and enrich the blood, thus retarding 
the development of tubercles. To accomplish this,a more 
powerfu! alterative than Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery has never been discovered. At the same time, it 
sootbes the irritation of the nervous system produced by 
violent coughing, which in its turn so often leads to more 
serious results, The use of “ expectoranta” in consump- 
tion is absolutely suicidal. For while removing the tuber- 
cles alroady formed, they produce yet more serious results 
by inflaming and destroying the sound and healthy tiesues. 
Consumption requiresa remedy that will soothe while it 
relieves; harsh medicines, but add fvel to the flame that 
alreedy threatens to consume the system. The Goldeu 
Medical Discovery fulfills these conditions, and has been 
pronounced the best remedy yet discovered to allay and ar- 


rest consumption. - 

Mis¥it CARPETS,—Parties desirous of obtaining Carpets 
very cheap, should pay a visit to the Misfit Carpet Estab- 
lishmeut, No. 112 Fulton street. By selecting from this 
house you will have the advantage of a choice from the 
largest stock in the city. These carpets are the finest qual- 
ity and the richest patterns, and are disposed of at unusual- 
ly low prices; simply because in giving orders errors have 
occurred, and consequently they are left on hand to be dis- 
posed of as best they can. No store has a more complete 
stock, and all will be courteously treated, and well satisfied 
with their visit. Mr. Bendall, the proprietor, is one of the 
most reliable and respected merchants. Call there. 

From the many thousands of complimentary letters receiv- 
ed by this house. The following from the Hon. Mason 
Brayman, Gov. of Idaho, may be regarded as a fair sample. 

Executive Department, Idaho, Dec, 8, 77. 

J. A. BENDALL, Esq. Dear Sir :—TLe Carpets arrivedin , 
good condition, Mrs: Brayman wishes me to assure you of 
her perfect satisfaction with them, and to thank you for 
your courtesy and good taste in making as good a selection 
as she herself could have made. Yours very truly, 
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\tains all the letters im the Alphabet: “John 
quickly extemporized five two bags.” 
Mary means Star of the Sea; Edith, Happi- 
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GRAVE, GAY AND GOOD. 
Blessings frighten as they take their flight. 
They are never alone that are accompanied 

by noble thoughts. 

Our characters can not be essentially injured 
except by our own acts. 

A cheerful temper, joined with’ innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delight- 
ful, and wit good natured. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, we charge to-morrow witha bur- 
den which does not belong to it. 

The following sentence of only 34 letters con- 


ness; Dora, Gift of God; Fanny, A free; Ann, 
Grace; Susan, alily; Henry, light; Clara, 
Bright. 

The longest river—Amazon. Highest moun- 
tains—Everest. Largest City—London. Largest 
Lake—Superior. Largest sea—Mediterranean. 
Largest Ocean—Pacific. 

A farmer's son just returning from a boarding 
school, was asked, “if he knew gram nar?’, 
“Oh, yes, father,” he exclaimed, “I know hey 
very. well; Grammar sits in the chair fast 
asleep.” 

A youngster perusing a chapter in Genesis, 
turned to his mother and inquired if people, in 
those days, used to do sums on the ground. He 
has been reading the passage: ‘“ And the sons ; 
of men multiplied upon the face of the earth.” 

“Second class in grammar, stand up,” said 
the schoolmaster. “‘ ‘ John is.” Who does John 
correspond with?” “I know,” said the little | 
boy at the foot, holding uphis hand. “If you! 
mean John Smithers, he corresponds with my 
sister Susan.” 

In India, the girls are not thought anything 
of. Their brothers take their things, and are 





men are so sorry when they have a daughter 
instead of a son, and they know that it is likely 
to have a miserable life, that they very often 
their pretty babies into the river Ganges, or else 
kill in some other way. 

“ Now, my boy,” said the examiner, “if I had 
a mince pie, and should give two-twelfths of it | 
to John, two-twelfths to Isaac, and two-twelfths 
to Harry, and should take half the pie myself, 
what would there be left? Speak out loud, so 
that all can hear.” 

“The plate!” shouted the boy. 

Tommy came home from school, and handed 
to his father the teacher's report on his progress 
during the month. “ This is very unsatisfactory | us 
Tom; you've a very small numberof good 
marks. I’m not at all pleased with it,” “ I told 
the teacher you wouldn't be, but he wouldn't 
alter it.” 

Mamma fat inthe nursery sewing, with baby 
May playing at her feet. Six-year-old Lou was 
there too, tending her dolly, and mamma was 

talking %o her of the duty and pleasure of being 
kind and and generous to those not so well off 
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REVISE — DITION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND TExT COMBINED. 
PREPARED FOR 
Engravers’ and Sign Painters’ Appren- | 0 
tices, and for Schools or 
Amateurs. 


The Alphabet here offered gives afew easily made 
Scales, by means of which any one may draw, in true 
proportion, and in upright or sloping form, all the Ro- 
man Letters. Instruction is given asto the Drawing of 
Letters by the Scales—the Height of Letters—their 
Width—Body Strokes—Hair Strokes—Feet—and the 
Space between Letters. Very important directions are 
made on the variations in width, height, and parts of 
letters, when in connection with other letters; as the 
want of such knowledge explains the awkward effect so 
frequently observed in sign and engraved work. 

There are many books of examples of letters, but as 
they are without the explanations here given, the stu- 
dent is obliged to copy mechanically, and does not learn 
the principles necessary to make him master of this 

At the end of the Alphabet will be found specimens 
of Ornamental, Distorted, and Perspective Letters. 


Fifts-six pages, (44¢25% inches;) printed on thick, 
toned paper, and poy 3 cloth. 


PRICE (Retail,) 75 Cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


F. W. DEVOE & (C0., 


Corner of Fulton and William Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


BEST SYSTEM OF 





Short-Hand Writing 


“T have yet to hear of any case where an earnest and 
persevering effort was made to learn Lindsley’s Ta- 
chygraphy that did not result in success.” 


E. W. ANDREWS, Ep. Vidette, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il, 


a. - is the universal testimony concerning the im- 
of brief writ kpownas Tachygra- 

y - dsley’s Phonetic Short Hand This system. 
(Payor been aren Bs proved and is —— introduced. It is 


serving, day more clergymen and 
Bterary mo hac any, probebiy more than all other 
of shorthan: use. Business men 


to make it as = ag and it is pte oe 
within the reach of all intelligent classes of 
~ Shoeet it +e & the old hand wr writing 
as graat effected by the railroad over the 
It saves three-fourths of the 
the laborin writing. This sys- 
tem is especially applicable 
To Teachers. 
Correspondence with re Me om ae 


ee ee or books, can be 
obtained at 37 mew x. Y. Classes 
cought in Schools ie the city or vicinity. 


D. .P. LINDSLEY, 





1 —_—. monte to age BY Sas ——_ 

jucemen: ovelien that Page es fo 
New! George E Felton & sell at sight, ree. 
; ‘elton & Co., acturers A Paes, 


119 feat 121 Nasean Street, 


$100 IN GOLD 


Can easily be made. We want persons in ERD BOOK, 
in the United States to introduce that Ee 

** Buckeye Cookery and Practical H sekeep- 
ing.’ Our policy isto MAKE IT PAY a who hel 

us. Ladies of standing and large acquaintance es 

ally desired ; and we want to correspoud with Bricut 
Women, Teachers, Ministers, Students who are earn- 
ing money to complete their ee, Clerks out of 


= wok. Spies of bouee and e 
: 50 tp extva cloth 
seat gv me wrSeit ox 


AYER & “SON'S AU , MANUAL 


ae we nye Lowisville Commercial, 
‘ A 
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‘DIRECTORY 


TOPRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yore ScHoor Jousna. 


New York City. 


FOR BOYS. 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School, 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol. 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School. 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 1727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 38. 

8. N. Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. { 


NewY ork Conservatory Music, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
WNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 








beginning to the ~4 
- SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 


Terms: ad Two 





naan hs Private Lessons, 30 a 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

— MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters | 

from date of entrance. 

“SUBSCRIE ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P, 1 
B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, loca’ 

at No 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Chante. 

ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 

arate and distinct from al] other Music Schools which 

imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 

of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave. 

Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave. 

M. Maury & J, B. Hays. N. Y. Latin School. 22 | 
East 49. } 


= of Three Pupils, = per quarter. 
“ 


8. H. Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Sch>ol. 
John McMullen, Collegiate School. 1214 Broadway. 
J, H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 
8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist | 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
vrotessional school for burincss training, and is under 
the personal supervision of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady a in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
= ant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
be rates of tuition have egg, Ae reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars. 8, 8, PACKARD, Principal, 
M, 8. Paine, Business College. 907 Broadway. 
— BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bewery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.— Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
English Branches, ‘Wri ting Lessons $3.00 per month. 
Ladies qualified as book ee and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School, 
Miss Warren, School for Boys. 


1608 3rd Ave. | 
5 East 22. 


101 West 45. 
721 6th, 





FOR GIRLS, 


Mrs, Anna C, Brackett. Young Ladies School, 
West 39, 


Mme. Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 385. 
C.H. Gardner. Young Ladies School, 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48, 

Miss 8. L. Hendricks. Young Ladies School. 33. W 42. 
Miss M. A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Mies A. Figuera. Young Ladies School. 361 E. 88. 
Miss Haines. Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy P!. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall, Young Ladies School, 260 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan. Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 
Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B. 0. Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool. 212 W. 59. 


FLORENCE KINDERGARTEN. 
Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal. 

The Board of Trustees of the Florence Kindergarten 
will add to the institution, a Training-Claes for instruc 
iton in Frosbel’s Science, which will offer oo ad- 
vantages to those wishing to — meth 
and ay eee 8 les of fe en ng 

The hadragerten num fifty-eight ; the busting 
and grounds are ample ; the location unsurpassed ; an 
terms and | reasonable, 

Address, for circular, Mrs. A. R, ALDRICH, Princi 
pal. or Mr. H, B, HAVEN, Secretary, Florence, Mass, 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45h street. near S‘> Ave. N. Y- 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Coxz., 


Principal. 
ERA SOE: Se NS and TEACH- 


No, 9 



















THY Beoaonsens aed yal 35 UNION Fn» Sean 
ents made for Teachers. No charge to 


schools and families. 
ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL eee AND 


rgarten, W: Au- 
gine Oct. 24.1877. Mrs. rp ey 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. M:s, Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kind 
Susie Pollock graduated ia the 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has ~ = ever since 
successfully engaged in teachi in d with 
Froebel’s eps pa der me in Mass, and tncipals 
fon, For terms and yyy! to the Princi 
MRS, LOUISE PO! or MI ~ POLL 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., W. D.C, 








OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young ladies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emmy Nesom, 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of vavenasd 6 Students. ‘Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
Chartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted. Send for catalogue. 


WERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R'S AGENCY. 








Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction, Gives infor 
mation to parents of good school#; sells and rents’ 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful eter 


in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,’’ warrants Miss Young in teeing satizfac- 
tien, Circulars sent on 

Address 


MIB8S M, J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Yop 


ow N TO FUROPES = EXCUR’ 
an T n the Summer of 
1878, sign Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Bel- 
ium, the Rhine, Prussia, Switzerland, Italy, and the 
aris Exposition. All objection features incident to 
European travel entirely removed. Return tickets good 
for twelve months, College Professors, Teachers of 
Music and Literature, Art Students, School Teachers, 
and others of like tastes, please address, for Prospec- 
tus. E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston, 











Published month- 
Specimen copies sent on receipt 


Editor of Penman'’s Art Journal. 
ly for $1.00 per year. 
of 10 cents, 

Resolutions Memorials, etc., 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 


engrossed, and every 


best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
priate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 
ic and private schools, 
D. T. AMES, 
205 ) Broadway N. ¥. 


——— $$ 


SiXPENNY SAVINGS BANK 


Corner of Broadway and Astor Place, 
Open daily from 10 to 8 o’clock 


VIVE CENTS TO 5,000 RECEIVED. 


CHEAP PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


FOR STUDENTS AND COMMON SCHOOLS, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Caen OPTICAL. 
-—NOW READY— 


Prof, Tyndall’s NEW collection of Electric instru- 
ments, designed to accompany his “ Lxssons I” 
Evecrricity.” © lete sete, isting 
ous apparatus and materials. 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price iist ‘free on @ 
cation. All various school apparatus requi 
physics on hand or made to order, Excellent + .. 
manship warranted. First Premium awarded ! 


CURT W. MEYER. 
14 Bible House, New York. 


M’f’r and Importer of Philosophical and Scientific 
Apparatus, 


A Charming Cift. 


A pack of the prettiest pictures you ever saw— 
Flowers, Fruit, Landeca Autumn Leaves, Birds, 
Animale, Children, Beautiful Ladies, etc.—for decorat- 

Pottery, Vases, Scrap Books, etc.—and a five week's 
alin to Ipte Houns, a 16 page, 
family weekly, filled with Charming Stories eble 
writers, Humorous Selections, Poetry, Puzzles the 
young folks, etc , all sent rex to every reader of this 
per who will forward at once 15 cents to pay expenses. 
} mailing. We make this unparalleled offer to tn- 
troduce our paper into new families, Stamps taken. 
Address M. T. Richardson, Publisher, 897 Broadway, 
New York. Splendid Prizes—Organs, Watches, Silver 
Ware, etc.—for clubs, Rare chance for agents. Mrs, 
Henry Wood's latest and best story, “Pomenoy Ap- 
BEY,” just commenced, 


ADDL EUSA Pr VUSE 


} in WS 
TRUID, SeALiNe ne AX: OP de 
Best Known. Esraat ocr. 1824, 
°o BLE C 5. 2 tw 
JE 7 tends 


: worker can make $12 at bome. Cost 
GOLD feutsttree. Tavs Go, Augusta, Maine, 
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~; REMINGTON 
suWIN G = MACHINES. 


No Machine has sprung #0 rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing just the qualities needed in a family Machine— 
namely: Liout Ronyine, SmooTs, NowEeLess, Rar, 
Dvaasxz, with perfect LooxstiTox, 


Within the past year important inprovements have 
been added and no trouble will be spared in keeping 
the Remeron ahead of all competitors, 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Agents Wanted in all Unocoupied Ter- 
ritory. 


REMINCTON: 
Creedmoor Rifle. 


VICTORIOUS AT 


CREEDMOOR, 1874. 
DOLLYMOUNT, 1875. 
CREEDMOOR. 1876, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE 
BREECH LOADING 


SHOT GUNS. 


The best guns for the price ever produced, Univer- 
sally recommended by those who have used them. 





WEBSB’S 


Patent Cartridge Loader. 


The only complete apparatus ever invented, combin- 
ing in one complete and portable machine all the vari- 
ous implements employed in loading paper and metal- 
lic shells. 


REVOLVERS, REPEATING PISTOLS. AMMUNI- 
TION, GUN MOUNTINGS, IRON AND STEEL 
RIFLE AND SHOT BARRELS, FOR 
CUSTOM GUN SMITHS, 


Armory § Principal Office, Ilion, N. Y. 


BRANOH OFFICES : 
961 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms and 8, Machines, 
Boston, 146 Tremont St., S4wing Machines and Arms, 
Chicag®, 237 State St, Sewing Machines and Arma, 


Baltimore, 47 North Charles St., (Masonic Temple) 
Sewing Machines and Arms, 4 





BOYS and CirRLs 
ARB MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 

pri Labels 

ec.: FAMILY tr bho 


Olive D Gu Ae ta 
De Your Own | Printing 
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THE 
TESA CHER’S 
DEwrTrist. 


W. J. STEWART, No 373 W. 23rd st., offers his ser- 
to Ue teachers and others of New York. Ci 





This is the culmination of a New Ipma. It 
isa paper devoted to the interests of the pu- 
pils of our schools. It will contain 

FresH DIALOGUES ; 

Srornres oF ScHoou Lis; 
ScHOOL INCIDENTs ; 
THE BoYHOoD oF EMINENT MEN ; 

THE Names OF MERITORIOUS PUPILS; 

Tue Best ComPosirtIONs; 
LETTERS FROM THE SCHOLARS, ETC. 


TEACHERS. 


THE ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will surely 
interest the scholar in his school; it will show 
him the benefit of being a thcrough scholar, 
of being punctual and obedient. The stories 
will throw a halo around the duties of the 
school-room. It will supplement what is 
taught there, and have something to say to en- 
liven each study. 

{ 


A Necessity to the School-Room. 

It is specially fitted for those who are in 
the scLool-room, whose minds are wakened 
up by contact with the teacher’s mind ; it 
deals with things and thoughts that have 
their origin in the school-room ; it interests 


It will be found to enforce in an attractive 
way, the suggestions of the teacher in respect 
to Manners, Morals, Duty, Studiousness, Pun- 
tuality, Obedience, Faithfulness, Persever- 
ance, etc., etc. Like the Dictionaries, the 
ScCHOLAR’s COMPANION will be found éndis- 
pensabdie to the school-room. This is the lan- 
guage of hundreds of teachers although but 
six numbers have been issued. 


Pure Reading for the School- Room. 

Your pupils will read, it is part of the duty 
of the teacher to see that they have pure and 
instructive reading. There are no small 
number of papers that pour out a flood of 
vicious literature that intoxicates and demor- 
alizes the young. The hero disobeys parents 
and teachers, runs away from school, and yet 
contrary to God’s Law and human experience, 
succeeds better than the obedient, punctual 
scholar who stays at home! By encouraging 
the 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, 
You will have pure, healthful and helpful 
reading in their hands. The papers they now 
buy and hide,and read by stealth, will be 
driven out, as they ought to have been long 
ago. The teachers must select pure and in- 
teresting reading for thescholars or they will 
select for themselves without judgment. 


ovuR PUAN. 

In every school there are boys or girls who 
need money, and who would make good use 
of it. The teachers would gladly put them in 
the way of earning it if they could. We 
have a sure plan by which they can earn $5 
ormore. Let them become agents for the 
ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. Only one is need- 
ed in a school or department. Scholars may 
address us at once, but they should enclose 
a recommendation from their teachers as to 
efficiency, honesty, etc. 


Price, ° . ° 50 cts. per year. 
DISPoRTans. 

We want to know the best scholars in the 
schools, those who receive prizes, rewards, 
medals, etc. Also those who are champions 
in Spelling Matches. We want the best 
compositions for publication, also incidents 
that show what boys and = “can do when 
they try.” The teachers will please remem 
ber that we ask — 


and correspondence in this fer | work, 
Send us fresh and 


declamations and 
any other things you deem valuable. Ad- 


The Scholar's Companion, 





its readers inthe subject of selt-education. | 





17 Warren Strest, W.%, 


ARCHITECTURE. 
—:0:—_ 


E.L. KELLOGCC & CO., 
No. 17 Warren Street, New York. 


| SPENCERIAN | 
— 


Hawkes’ Patent and ys Perfect Fountain Pen in the World! One jiling will write 


poeires inna ee 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY MANUFACTURER OF THIS STYLE OF PEN. 
The Highest CENTENNIAL AWARD for GOLD PENS, PENCILS and FOUNTAIN PENS 


Gaz -“°: F. HAWKES, MANUFACTURER 
No. 66 Nassau Street, New York 


New Style of Gold Quill Pen. Send Stamp for Circular. 


THE WONDERFUL PEN-HOLDER! 


‘NO INK REQUIRED. We have invented and + (July. 17, ee a Penbolder which contans 
Solidified ink to years ! and with which a can be used! ! Once dipping in WATER will write 
a ! sample, post-paid, 25 cents, or Holder aad Box “ aes 8 — aia 50 cents. Extraordinary nduce- 
ment to those oubete of e em loyment. + 306 Bruadway, New York. 
&@ The Christian Union, of Sept. 5, 1877, mt. voptedl baubestte We speak trom a practcal 
experience, for this potice 18 written with one of these pens, and we propose to carry it all the ime.” 








Of superior ENGLISH man- 
ufacture: in 15 Numbers: suit- 
ed to every style of writing. 

For sale by ALL DEALERS. 








SAMPLE CARDS, b,comtntnting 
one cavh of the 15 Numbers, by 
mail on receipt of 25 Cents. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

138 and 140 Grand St., N.Y. 











THE HOLDER CONTAINS THE INK: 350 








THE LLOYD COMBINATION; Pen, Pencil, Rubber and Stee! Knife Blade. (Can be 
closed for the pocket.) Handsomely Nickel-Plated. Sample Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
Six for $1.00, Extraordinary inducements to 


Agents. 
J. BRIDE & CO., Clinton Place, New York. 


Bryan's Electro-Voltaic and Magnetic Appliance 


_ sy This improvement embraces all the effective puoi f th ci without the inconvenience of 
using vinegar acids or other liquids to set them in motion. 

and moisture of tho body are suffcion to cause the eloctre-volta 

pnw fe yay eS nee dly 

meet with e just commendation ony tneth audane 

ther sex with privacy, end without the least unplensenteass or inconvenieuce. 








AND A SELF-CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE FOR ALL DI#- 
TOSS VITAL FORCE: DYSPEPSIA, PARALYSIS, 
EPILEPSY OR HYSTER: 
LUNGS, GENERAL DEBILITY, KIDNEY 
COMPLAINTS, IMPOTENCY, 


Ss, AND 
PHYSICAL PROSTRATION. 
Pam) with certifica: ho ha it free 
be, 3"Bryan il advise of change is Tinton to Gestuenv and nate af appanee hase 
BRYAN APPLIANCE Cco., 
147=. Fifteenth St., tew York 





MAGGREGOR HALL, 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
FLUSHING, L. .. 

Miss MARGARET MAGGREGOR, Parycrrat. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thorough, comprising a complete 
course in all the English branches, Latin and the Modern Languages. Great pre-eminence 
is assigned to the study of the English langu and literature, and the Latin Classics, 
in thio sy system, while ample facilities are afforded for instruction in all other branc*es 
necessary to @ liberal education. 

The Terms, pez annum, for board and tuition in English, French Latin, and drawing, 
will be $400. 








Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOEF’S 


SCHOOL FOR i 


No. 106 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Vandenhoff's scheme of education will supply what has been felt 
desideratum, namely, the perfect speaking of the English Language with refin 
ciation and a cultivated elocution ; also, polished manners and gentleman! 
These essentials cannot have their foundation laid at too early a period in 
oles in Nahoc’, Baz Dope Soma ene, 2 0 Sere? to be 
after contact 

besea with eee ae eae. Sone nes see: 


















‘UP AND PBLEP UNE ENERATING CO, 


NO. I7 WARREN STREET. 


is applicable to nearly all kinds of 

tutratlns cor ps Cards, Outli 

» "Latiering of all kinds is 
peetged inp —s (Tn price ae ts below ome 
r ig, pro- 

Ber ort wood engraving produced cau be used on the 

~~ gy printing-press, and will usually print 100,000 


SLATING. 


PURE ALCOHOL BLACKBOARD 
SLATINCG, 








Cuaranteed waterproof and not af- 
fected by’ weather, 

This superb slating has given the most complete sat- 
isfaction wherever applied. It is made from a full 
proof Alcohol, and for durability, style and finish sup- 
passes any turpentine slatingever made, Lists and 
directions furnished on application. Bear iu mind 
this pure full-proof Alcohol slating is sold at the same 
price as turpentine and, other cheap preparations. 


Made by the 
Union School Slate Co., 
341-7t. 131 WILLIAM S8T., N. Y. 


DYSPEPSIA 


CURED FREE. 
if pee oe ia from Dyspepsia or indigestion 


“tr Willard’s Compound Powders! 
Send for atrial package, it costs nothiag, and will cure 


a. Address DIBBLEE & O©O., Chemists, 1355 
way, New York. 








Piano for Sale. 
A HAZELTON PIANO 


that cost $500, will be sold for $200. 


Call or address A., 27 West 10th street, New York 
City. 


BS. GS. BURROWS, 
PRACTICAL 


JOBPRINTER, 


734 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Mercantile and Fancy Work of every description 
neatly and promptly executed at low prices. Orders 
by mailpromptly filled 327-ly 


YEING.—Staten Island Fancy Dyeing establish- 

ment. Barrett, Nepoews & Co., Office,5 & 7 

John Street. Branch Offices—1142 Broadway New 

York; 289 Fulton Street, Brooklyn; 47 North 8th St, 
Philadelphia : 110 W. Baltimore Street, Baltivrore. 
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BOOKS 


Which every teacher should possesss. 











Mitchell’s Hints for the Overworked............ $0.75 
Eggleston’s, ‘G. C.) How to Educate Yourself.... 15 
Schmidt’s History ot Education................. 16 
Burton’s Observing Faculties... ..........+...-- -% 
Camp’s Illustrative bey = eed Rempes ba x) 
Hailman’s Kindergarten ‘ -15 
Hailinan’s Lecture on ng -15 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual..............00-.0+0+ 1.00 

’s Oral Training Lessons........... .... 1.00 
Douai’s Kindergarten... .......++-++seeee-ee+ 1,¢0 
Hailman’s Object Teaching............-........ 1,00 






Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture... ......... 00 
Duffey’s (Mrs. F. B.) No Sex in Education....... 1.00 
Hart’s, In the Schoolroom....... ........-++se+ 1.25 
Mann and Peabody’s Kindergarten Guide. ..... 1.25 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners......... 1,25 
Herbert cer’s Education........ccsesccesse. 1-25 
Clarke’s Sex in Education..........sceccoesseees 1.35 
Well’s Graded Si chdbcoesecocqpegooese’sen 1.25 
and Calkins’ How to Teach. 1.3% 
R "s Normal Traiming ..............+-«++. 1.25 
Potter and Emerson’s School — Schoolmaster 1.50 
Page's Th and Practice of 1.50 
Raub’s Plain aes Talks ‘ a . 
8: re Artof T ing 
soe : 








BUCKEYE Sst) FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 2 





New York eal | 


AN EDUCATIONAL AND LITERARY 
NEWSPAPER. 


The New Yorx Scnooi Journat has for 
many years been recognized as a most popu- 
lar, useful and influential educational news- 
paper. Itis devoted toan intelligent and 
conscientious furtherance of the cause of ed- 
ucation. Its correspondence will present a 
view of the movements in the various cities 
and states. Its contributions will aim to be 
most practical and available to the working 
teacher ; things usefal and suitable for class- 
room service will be selected with care. The 
review of books will be free and impartial . 
especially will its notices of school-books 
prove valuable. It will describe important 
schools and the methods of teaching employ- 
ed. It will contain a condensed account of 
the proceedings of the New York Board of 
Education, which will interest every reader. 
Its editorials will be short and pointed; no 
words will be wasted; a “spade will be call- 
eda spade;” what the JOURNAL believes it 
believes with all its heart. 

It will endeavor to be of the highest prac- 
tical value toteachers. It will not seek to 
fill its progress with long winded preach- 
ments on the value of education ; that is con 
ceded. Its endeavor will be to diffuse a 
knowledge of the best methods of teaching . 
to arouse a spirit of inquiring among teach- 
ers; to be a Normal School to them as far as 
its possible for the paper to be. 


TERMS. 
One copy, one year in advance, post paid, $ 2.00 
Ten cepies, $15.00 
t#@” Norse —It has been reduced from $2.50. 


TO TEACHERS. 


(1) Not over one teacher in ten takes an 
educational journal. (2) No really good 
teacher omits to subscribe for one. It stands 
to reason that a teacher will know more 
about his profession if during a year he reads 
the 600 pages concerning education that ap 
pear in the Scnoont JoURNAL; these would 
make a dozen ordinary volumes; all con- 
ceivable topics are treated in them ; the Kin- 
dergarten ; Object Teaching ; Discipline ; In- 
terest in Study ; Recitations and Dialogues, 
«te. We confidently urge you to avail your- 
self of the certain means of improvement af- 
torded by the Scpoor JOURNAL. Teachers are 

/bliged to practice economy, but they owe it 
to themselves, totheir scholars, and to their 
school-rooms reinforce themselves with fresh 
views and ideas week by week. It is apparent 
to outsiders that most teachers soon fall “‘into 
a rat,” they pursue a painful ‘‘ routine” day 
xy day; these themselves see their want of 
success but fail to attribute it to the real 
cause. the lack of nourishment. They should 
post themselves on education; they should 
do what their pupils are doing, Stoupy—but 
study abou: their profession. To sacrifice a 
whole school in order to save $2.00 is not 
economy. We have one subscriber who gets 
but $10.00"per month. He saw a copy of the 
paper and felt it would benefit him and so 
subscribed. It is safe to predict he will rise 
in his profession, That teacher who does not 
Ltake an educational journal is taking a sure 
means to render himself or herself less at- 
tractive aud magnetic asateacher. The de- 
mands of the school on the teacher are per- 
sistent day by day, and be must himself 
thoroughly and enter fresh for work or 
he will fail. 


Webster’s Dictionary Free. 

In order toenable every teacher to own 
this valuable book, we will furnish it to any 
teacher who sends us twelve subscribers and 
$24.00. Let every one who does not now 
own one avail himself of this unparalleled 
offer. Go to work, correspond with your 
friends and you will soon raise the required 
number. Or send 60 subscribers to the 
ScCHOLAR’s COMPANION and $30.00, and you 
will getit. Thereis not a school but wil! 
present its teacher with this book, when by 
so doing they get the beautiful COMPANION, 
the maha pe paper published, in the bargain. 

6 subscribers to the JoURSAL and 30 
to ae COMPANION. 


We are read en eeeh enh 3000 es of the 
Dictionary. eachers, embrace oppor- 
tunity to secure them. 


E. L. KELLOCC 4CO., 





17 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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The 3 
Scholar’s 
Companion. 


This capital paper for the scholars has attracted | 
remarkable attention from those interested in | 
education. Its peculiar fitness for instructing, in- | 
teresting and amusing the pupils, has brought us | 
the warmest recommendations. 





Hon. Henry Kiddle, Esq., City Superintendent 
of the New York Publie Schools, says: | 

“T have noticed with much interest the announce- 
ment that you intend to publish Tas ScHoar’s 
CoMPANION, a@ paper for youth. I entirely ap- 
ome of your plan as set forth, and cannot but be- 
feve that such a journal will prove a valuable 
means of ¢mprovement to its readers, as well as an 
important and timely auciliary to the cause of 
education. I most cordially wish you success in 
this interesting enterprize.” 


Thomas Hunter, Ph. D., President of the Nor- 
mal College, New York City, says: 


“ Thave read your new journal, Tae ScHOLAR’s 
CoMPANION, with great pleasure. Ji will furnish 
Jor the young a higher and a purer literature than 
that usually found in many of the weekly papers. 
Tf continued, (as doubtless it will be,) in the spirit 
with which tt commenced, tt will prove a valu- 
able aumiliary to the work of the teacher, and will 
tend to create and foster a taste for general reading 
and useful knowledge.” 


William L. Dickinson, Esq., City : 
dent of the Jersey City ty Public Schools, says: 


“{ have just read the first number of Tue Scxot- 
ar’s Companion. J like it, and hope the promise 
which it gives of amusement and instruction for 
the pupils of our schinlu may be followed by a large 
subscription list. I cordially recommend it to pa 
rents and scholars.” 


Prof. Washington Hasbrouck, President of the 
New Jersey State Normal and Model Schools, says : 


“Tam much with the first number of 
Tue ScHoLar’s COMPANION, and think it admir- 
ably adapted for the young folks in our schools, It 
will do much, I think, to create in the minds of the 
young a taste for good reading. It deserves suc- 
cess, which I hope it may abundantly have.” 





Henry B. Pierce, 'Esq., Superintendent of the | 
New Brunswick, N. J., Public Schools, says : | 


“T wish it were possible to place a copy of it in 
the hands of every boy and girl in all grammar and | 
high schools. It would create an interest among | 
parents in the school work of their children, whic 4 
would generally benefit parents, pupils, and teacli- 
ars. 


Praf. William F. Phelps, President of the 
Whitewater, (Wis.) Normal School, says : 


“ Tt is sprightly and interesting, and will, I trust 
be welcomed by the grand army of young Amer- 
tcans who are to form ‘to-morrow’s society.’ 
You have an immense constituancy, you know iis 
wants and I wish you eminent success in your 
praise-worthy efforts to make the pupils of your 
arge school, wiser, better, and happier.” 


The New York Tribune says: 


“ THe SCHOLAR’S COMPANION ts the name of a new 
monthly paper, to be devoted solely to things that will 
~ a the pupils of the schools. It promises to 

recitations, stories pertaining to | 
school life, and the names of those that excel, as well 
as other features to please this class of readers, and 
to avoid the vice-approving elements found in many 
papers prepared for young folks.” 





Romember. 
(1.) tts price is only Fifty Cents a year. 


(2.) We want every teacher to see it, and tell his 
pupils about it 


(3.) We want an efficient boy or girl in every 
school to act as agent. 


“ Ti és as necessary as a Dictionary.” 


Address 
The Scholar’s Companion, 
(7 Warren Street, N. Y. ' 








HALE’S, 
HONEY OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Coughs, Colds, Influenza, Hoarseness, Difficult 
Breathing, and all Affections of the Throat, 
Bronchial Tubes, and Lungs, leading 
to Consumption. 

This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound, in chemical 
union with TARr-BALM, extracted from the 
Lire PRINCIPLE of the forest tree ABEIS 
BALSAMEA, or Balm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound SOOTHES AND 
SCATTERS all irritations and inflammations, and 
the Tar-balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat 
and air passages leading to the lungs. Five 
additional ingredients keep the organs cool, 
moist, and in healthful action. Let no pre- 
judice —- you from trying this great medi- 


| 
cine of a famous doctor who has saved thou- 


sands of lives 1“ it in his large private practice. 
N.B.—The Tar-Balm has no BAD TASTE or 
smell. 

PRICES 50 CENTS AND $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
‘“‘Pike’s Toothache Drops” Cure 
in 1 Minute. 

Sold by all Druggists. 


ete Gers 





0. N. CRITTENTON, Prop., N.Y, 





GLENN’S 
SULPHUR SOAP. 


A Strertinac Remepy For DIsEAsEs AND 


INJURIES OF THE SKIN; A HEALTHFUL 
BEAUTIFIER OF THE COMPLEXION; A 
RELIABLE MEANS OF PREVENTING AND 
RELIEVING RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, AND 
AN UNEQUALED DISINFECTANT, DEopDo- 
RIZER AND COUNTER-IRRITANT. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, besides eradi- 
cating local diseases of the s in, banishes de- 
fects of the complexion, and imparts to it 
gratifying clearness and smoothness. 
Sulphur Baths are celebrated for curing 
= and other diseases of the skin, as 
well as Rheumatism and Gout. Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap produces the same effects 
at a most trifling expense. This admirable 
specific also speedily heals sores, bruises, sca 
burns, sprains and cuts. It removes dan 
and prevents the hair from falling out and 
turning gray. 
Clothing and linen used in the sick room 
is disinfected, and diseases communicable 
contact with the person, prevented by it. 


The Medical Fraternity sanction its use. 


Prices—25 and 50 Cents per Cake; per 
Box (3 Cakes), 60c. and $1.20. 


N.B.—Sent by Mail, Prepaid, on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra for each Cake. 


*“*HILI’S HATR AND WHISKER DYE,” 
Black or Brown, 50 Cents. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r. 7 Sixth Av., IY, 





EN i HELPS elven, The epic 


of self help is the root of all Bm, srowth iu the individual ; tess 
are well tried maxims, embodying fu mall compass the resaite of 
vast poman Rememver, 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


order to protect the public against imposition, 
48 arebuke to unscru advertisers, the 
on Pianos at the Centennial | 1876, 
to the two a one for the best pian- 

dthe other for the ‘orte material, 
decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United States Cen- 
Commission) have given to Steinway & Sons 

the following 





CERTIFICATE: 

“This isto cert fy that the p‘ano-fortes of Messrs. 
STEINWAY & SONS, comprising Concert and Parlor, 
Grand, Sqvare and Upright, exhibitea by them at the 

Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre= 
sented ée a@reatest totality of excellent qual- 
ties and novelty of construction, and in all points of ex- 
oellence they received our highest average points, 
and aceordingly our unanimous opinion concedes to 
Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS’ ‘ Highest degree 


DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.—James Hart, Howard Cros- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 


Sixpenny Savings Bank 


Broadway and Astor Place. 


Forty-Ninth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The trustees have declared a dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT on deposits under $506, and FOUR PER CENT 
on deposits of $500 and over entitled under the rules of 
the bank thereto, payable on and after February 20. 

Money deposited up to and inciuding February 10 
will draw interest from February 1. 

Interest not withdrawn will be added to the princi- 








of excellence in all their styles.’ ” 
Extracts made and copied from the note books of | 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal | 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and eve- 
ry style of piano-fortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
wero far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
9544 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96, 
§@~ The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
‘The above certificates can be seen at our warerooms. | 
| 


Steinway & Sons, 


WAREROOMS---STEINWAY HALL, 
109 & 111 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


OUAKERCITY ORGANCO.. 


pal, and likewise draw interest from the Ist of Febru- 
ary. 
A. C. COLLINS, Secretary. 


A GREAT OFFER for HOLIDAYS! 


We will during these HARD TIMES and the 
HOLIDAYS dispose of JOONEW PIANOS and 
ORGANS, of first class-makers at lower prices 
Jor ca h, or Installments, or to let until paid 
for,than ever before offered. WATERS’ Grand 
Square, and Upright PIANOS & ORGANS,are 
he BEST MADE, warranted for 5 years. Li- 
lustrated Catalygues Mailed. Great induce- 
ments to the trade. A liberal discount to Teach- 
ers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. PIAN- 
OS, T-octave, 8140; 7 1-3 octave, 8150. OR- 
GANS, 2 stops, $48; 4 stops, $53: 7 stops, $65: 
8 stops, $70: 10 stops. $85: 12 steps, $90, in 
— order, not used a year, Sheet music at half 
price. HORACE WATERS & 8 'NS, Manufac- 
turers and Dealers, 40 East 14th St,, N. Y. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Tne New York Times says. Waters’ Orchestrion 
Chime organ is a beautiful little instrument, simply 
perfect. The chime of two and one-half octave bells, 
and the artistic effects capable of being produced by 
the player are singularly fine. 

The tone is full, clear and resonant, and a very in- 
teresting effect is produced with the chime of bells.— 
Christian Union. 

The Waters’ pianos are well known among the very 
best. Weare erabled to speak of chese instruments 





| with confidence, from personal knowledge.—N. Y. 


a | 


Mannfacturers of every variety of 


REED ORGANS, 


and Dealers in 


: ye ¥ ae 
PLAN OS. 

As carly as 1859 4 Medal was awarded Wm, F, Ken- 
nedy, the present manag’r, for the best instrument, by 
the State Agricultural Society of New Jersey, and 
wherever exhibited si :ce have taken first premiums, 

Prominent among their many advantages is a round 
full tone, very deep and poweiful, yet sweet and sym- 

hetic, with effects of rare beauty and originality 

e prettiest in design and most perfect in touch an 
finish of any organs ever manufactured, The manu- 
facturers of this unrivalled instrument, in order to 
more generally to iatroduce their organs, have made 
the GENERAL PUBLIC the unprecedented offer ; 

They will, where the have no resideot agent, make | 
the deduction usually made to their agent, and upon 
receipt of a duplicate Postal Money Order, ora Banker's 
Duplicate Certificate, rtating that the purchaser has | 
has deposited to their credit the price of the organ or- 
dered, send it on five days’ trial, when, if it does not | 

ve as represented by them, the purchaser may re- | 
i it at the company’s expeuse and withdraw the de- | 
posit from bank or post-office, | 

Schools, Teachers,Churches, Sunday Schools and In- | 
dividuals, will receive the Agent’s Commission where | 
purchases are made direct from the Factory, if we have 
no agentin the place. ORGANS SENT ON TRIAL | 
WHERE TERMS OF SALE ARE AGREED UPON IN | 
ADVANOE. Every instrument fully warranted for | 
five years. Correspondence solicited, Agemts wanted 
everywhere, Address the 


Quaker City Organ Company, 
222 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To try our Organs. for we send them on ten days trial 
and pay freight both waysifreturned. Upright Solid 
Walnut Cares, two 5-octave Sets of Reeds and one 3-co- 
tave Set, 12 Blops. List price, $275.00. 


REDUCED PRICE $85.00. 
Less $10.00 for cash with the order, Address the Star 
Parlor Organ Vactory. ALLEGER, BOWLBY & CO., 
‘Washington, New Jersey. 339-52 


Send at ouce for our Sample Packets of Flow. 
Seeds, also Annual Calculated, which we 











Evangel'st. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ pianos 
from personal knowledge, as being of the very best 
quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 


PIANOS :ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 


(Sole Successors to LiguTe & BRADBURY,) 





Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 


1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- | 


ments, .Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also Sole Agents for 
Smith's celebrated American Organs. 


PIANOS 
ORGAN 


Parlor Organs 





Magnificent Bran New 8650 rose 
*iwood Pianos only #175, must be sold. 
Fine Rosewood Upright Pianos 
ittle used, Cost $800, only $125. 
2 Stops $45 Stops 865 12 Stops 
only $78, Nearly new 4 set Reed 12 stop sub Bass 
and Coupler Organ $55 cost over $350. Lowest 
Prices ever offered ; sent on half month test trial. You 
ask why I offer so cheap ? I answer Hard Times. Our 
employees must have work, the result, war commenced 
onme by the monopolist. Battle raging. Large Li- 
lustrated Paper Free, Address DANIEL F. BEAT- 
TY, Washington, New Jersey. 324-26 
School Honor Prizes. ete.. for IMPROVE- 
NT, Instead of unneccessarily inciting a few 
leading pupils and these only, as awards for rank at- 
tayned. this method gives equal chance to every grade 
of ability and stimulates every pupil. It utilizes the 
love of approbation of averag> pupils, and wonderfully 
aids d.scipline Price 50 cents, Send for circulars. , 


SOUVENIR PUBLISHING CO., 
9 Bible House, New York. 





ROGRESSIOMETR 


A measurer of improvement for awardin 








LLUSTRATED 
pTIVE_ <= 


be Sus 

mailed FREE to 

all applicants, It con. 

tains colored plate, 500 engravin, . 

about 150 pages, and full descriptions, 

prices and a for planting over 1200 

varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seed Roses. 
Invaluable to all. Bend forit. Addons.” - 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, 





Hygienic Undergarments for la- 
dies and children. These re- 
ceived the highest Centennial 
Award. The Judes’ — high- 
ly commends the: ey are 
all patented. Mrs. H. 8. Hutch- 
inson's isthe original and only 
store entirely devoted to the 
manufacture and sale of these 
garments in thiscity. There are 
many esp rious patterns that 
look like them ; but these are the 
only ones that absolutely give 
health and comfort to the wearer,—their sole merits. 
Circulars sent free on application. Be sure and apply 
to Mrs. H, 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 14th Street. 





a week ln your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & OO., Portland, Me 


100 advertise Send 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
The well-known numbers, 303—404— 
1 70—35 1-332, and bis other styles 
ean be had of all dealers, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
Henny Hos, Sole Agent. 
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E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York 


Importer & Manufacturer 


te 
) SCHOOL AND LABORATORY 


APPARATUS. 
Agent for 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES anp WEIGHTS ; Improved HOLTZ ELECTRIC MA- 


CHINES, $25 each, giving 5-inch sparks ; non-blistering PLATINUM. Received First 
Prize at Philadelphia for “APPARATUS of excellent design and finish, and rare and 
gure CHEMICALS.” Largecloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. N.B.—Ihane no part- 
aer in business. 


The Comfo 





rt Corset, for Ladies & Children 
A SEIRT AND STOCKING SUPPORTER. 


In this remarkable invention, which is having an 
unprecedented sale throughout the country, we offer 
the ladies a garment which we claim is the absolute 
perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Corset has a socket adjustment for the shcul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it cannot by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm ; 1t 
lt has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings 
By these invention: the whole burden of the clothes 
is transferred to that part of the shoulder best adapt- 
ed to sustain their weight; supporting everything 
without the least inconvenience, and almost without 
ae _—— eo and —— the name we 

ve the garment—making it very truth A COM- 
FORT CORSET. - 

In the place of bones we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, 
with the advantage of yielding to every movement of 
the Form, and of being washed without changing the 
| | fitness ofthe garment Stylish and tasty asa French 
i an Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
| Wy ' and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 





| ! every physician who has seen it. For children, the 

advent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 

, Waists Nomovement of the arms can displace the 

shoulder sockets, stockings and skirts are always in 

| position, and all isease and comfort, 

| ning, sitting down or jumping rope, itis allthe same, We lace the Lady’s Corset, the child’s waist butten 

| in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beauty of fitmesstothe form, Each corset is stamped with 

| TWo NuMBERS, signifying the Two MEASUREMENTS, the first being the size in inches around the Waisg, 

| and the Second areund the Shou'ders, and the variations are such that any lady or child can be easily fit- 
| ted. For sale by retailers throughout the country, and wholesale by the 


| BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., No. 76 CHAUNCY ST., BOSTON, Mass 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Walking or run- 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 


Teachers and Professional Men, 


And to all who, in consequence of overwork, or any other cause, find themselves :ffering from a 
gvadually increasing brain and nervous exhaustion, and who feel that they ar- 
slowly losing vitality and the power to do their best. 


— —0: 


COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT. 


“——— 
COMPOUND OXYCEN is an agent which acts on scientific principles, and in 
complete harmony with natural laws and forces, 1‘ «sts nature to remove the 
effete carbonacious matters which have accumulated im the system in consequence of our bad habits of res- 


piration, and thus restores to her the normal control of all the vital ac- 
tivities. 

COMPOUND OXYCEN does not cure by the substitution of one disease for another, as when 
drugs are taken, but by an erderly process of re-vitalization. To the overworked Stu- 
dent or Professional Man, who finds himself slowly losing vitality and power to do his 
best, Compound Oxygen offers an almost certain means of relief and restoration. 

Consumption, Chronic Catarrh, Ozoena, Asthma, Dyspepsia, Diabetes Paralysis, and some of the most 
painful Nervous Disorders have yiel ina very large on of cases, to its re-vitalizing 4 curative powers, 

WHO HAVE BEEN CURED BY COMPO OXYGEN?!T We could give the names of a 
large number of persons in all parts of the country, who have found relief and cure in this new treatment, 
but have only room for the eet: to whom, Ey pempiaion, we here refer: Hon, 8. Freup, Ju of the 
United States Supreme Court, and his accomplis wife; Mre, HaLurr KitsvRn ; Judge SAMUgL Suita, of 
New York; Hon. MontecoMery BLam; Ex-Governor Borneman, West Virginia ; H 

T. 8. AnTHUR and Gen, Frrz Henny WARREN, 
| The case Mr. T. 8. ARTHOR, the well known American author, is a most ble 





‘on. WiLtitiamM D. 


one, as will be seen 
He says :— 

our health 

d consequent 


remarka! 
from the following, which is taken fron Arthur’s Jllustrated Home Magazine of July, 1877. 
“* Nearly seven years have passed since we using this treatment, Up to that 

had been steadily declining; ndt in consequence of any organic disease, but from o an 
| physical and nervous exhaustion. The very weight of the body had become tiresome to bear, and we 

ed our days of earnest literary work as gone forever. But almost from the very a of our use of the 
Compound Oxygen. an improvement began There was a sense of physical comfort and vitality not felt for 
years, and this siowly but steadily increased. Literary work was resumed in a few months, the mind acting 
with a new vigor, and the body free from the old sense of weariness and exhaustion, better an 
almost entire freedom from severe attacks of nervous h-adache from which we had suffered for years, 
and from a liability to take cold on the least exposure, were the results of the first year’s use of new 
treatment: and benefit has remained ent. As to literary work in these y we can only say 
that it has been constant and earnest; and if 1ts acceptance with the public may be as any test of 
its quality, it is by far the best work one.” te i 
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OXYGEN HOME TREATMENT. Te 
Price for two months’ \ it directions, $15.00. 
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STARE EYT & PALE IW 
ins CAD ean Pulindstenia, Pe. 
G. R. STARKEY, A.M,, M.D. G, E. PALES Ph. B-, M.D, 








